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This story has definite dollars-and-ce..is value for dealers, 
because it gives first-hand information as to how a retailer 
of lumber and building materials planned and staged a suc- 
cessful yard show that has already resulted in sales, with 
prospects for many more in the near future. The event 
referred to, and described, is the Spring Festival and 
Building Show of the Koch Lumber Co., Perrysburg, 
Ohio, held on Friday and Saturday, May 15-16. Let no 





one, however, get the idea that this was a cheap and easy 
stunt, pulled off in an impromptu way on short notice. On 





Alara a 














Shed of Koch Lumber Co., Perrysburg, Ohio, transformed for Spring Festival and Building Show 


A SHOW IN A SHED 


Did It Click? « « « Read the Story and Find Out! 


the contrary, it was the culmination of more than a year 
of planning and preparation on the part of Edwin A. Clay, 
executive manager of the company, demonstrating once 
more that success worth having is worth working for. The 
same road is Open to any dealer who wishes to follow it, 
but it is not a short-cut to success and profit—if any such 
route exists. Step by step Mr. Clay mapped out his cam- 
paign, and every detail was carried out with almost mili- 
tary precision, resulting in a dealer’s building show that 
was truly outstanding. Notable [Turn to page 39] 
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we have a 50-year 


reputation at stake . . 


With the reputation of having provided lumber 
buyers of the nation with the very finest in softwood 
lumber for over half a century, we simply could not 


afford to jeopardize that reputation by ever selling 
lumber that fails to measure up to these long established Winton 


standards. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


This insures your always getting beautifully manu- 


factured stock and careful service on Idaho White Pine, White 
Spruce, Ponderosa Pine, Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red 


Cedar Siding and Shingles. 


GOOD * 
LUMBER 





WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Company, Gibbs, Idaho: 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, Manitoba. 





PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls, 


Oregon — Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Montana. 
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DECAY- TERMITES 


mcr ars PARR 


PAR-TOX gives you an opportunity for extra sales and 
extra profits, delivering to your customers a modern and 
proven wood preservative. Applied by brushing-on or dip- 
ping, PAR-TOX immediately penetrates the wood fibers pro- 
viding lasting protection against rot and insect attack. 







PAR-TOX is ideal for sash, blinds, shutters, porchwork, etc., 
for it in no way affects the finishing properties of the wood. 
It is odorless and colorless—can be painted over, stained, 
varnished or enameled without loss of time. 


Retail dealers find PAR-TOX an easy-selling, profitable 


item. Millwork plants find it enhances the selling appeal of 
their sash, frames, porchwork, etc. 
in paints, chemicals and 


‘ia wood treatments. 
Send TODAY 





PAR-TOX is backed by 
our 75-years’ experience 






for your free 
sample and full details. Make 
your own tests of its deep, 


rapid penetration. 













Also manufacturers of the famous 
PARKER’S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 


IRA PARKER & SONS 
| COMPANY 
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WN Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin 
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We have the following in 
stock, ready to ship: 


Plain 
1x3 R/L 
‘ars Ind R/L 
ars 1x4 R/L 


~F Ree Ae 


‘ar ea. 


Cars 1x3 R/L 


ars 1x3 10 to 20’ B&B E.G. Reh. 
ars Ix4 10 to 


End. 

B&B E.G. 
B&B E.G. 
B&B Flat 


ALSO 
B&B Sap E.G. Plain End 


1x3 B&B Near E.G, 

1x3 “C” E.G, 

ix3 “ No. 2 E.G. 

1x3 “ No. 1 Flat 

ia “Sais 

ix4 “*“ B&B Sap. E.G. 

ixt “ B&B Near E.G, 

— ef OS ee 

ixt ‘“ No. 2 E.G. 

ix4 No. 1 Flat : 
= ixit “ No. 2 Droppings - 
“ §/4x3 R/L B&B E.G. 55 
“ =i /4x4 B&B E.G. = 

5/4x3 “ B&B Flat " 

Ix3—8 to 20’ B&B Sap E.G. Rough 


1x4i—10 to 20° B&B Sap E.G. Rough 


5/4x3—10 to 16 B&B Sap Flat Rough 
END-MATCHED 


ix4 No. 
ix4 No. 


Cars 


(Mostly 14, 18 and 20’) 


1 Flat 8’ Bdls. 
2 Flat 8’ Bdls 


(Heavy 14 and 16’) 

20° B&B E.G. Reh. (Very heavy 14 and 16’) 
ar 5/4x4 8 to 16° B&B E.G. Reh. 
ART, End Matched. 


ix3 & 1x4 B&B E.G, (8 ft. bundles 20” to 96’’) 


“ 1x6—20 to 96” No, 1 S28S&CM&EM 8’ Bdls. 


Ask our nearest Sales Representative, or write us 


All well Manufactured and Kiln Dried. 


for Prices. 


KANSAS CITY, 


1006 Grand Avenue. 


DIERKS LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 


MISSOURI 























Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Comments Indicate Real Interest in 
Lumber Promotion 


portant subject of trade promotion 

is indicated in numerous comments 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on the editorial in its issue of May 23, 
“Lumber’s Battle for Markets Must Be 
Fought on Three Fronts.” While not 
all these comments are in full accord, all 
are constructive and all agree that there 
is need for more general support of a 
lumber promotion program. The head 
of one of the important manufacturing as- 
sociations, among other things, said: 

“Many of us in the industry have been 
advocating a broad promotional program 
by the National, and also quite broad pro- 
grams by the different regionals, all tying 
themselves together on the general use of 
wood, but with the experience I have had 
in association work, at times we have been 
quite discouraged. However, when you 
stop to figure out the long way we had to 
go to even reach the point we now find 
ourselves at, we really feel now for the 
first time that actual progress is being 
made. Many of us feel that we should 
be spending five or six times as much as 
our budget calls for, but there are others 
who are not yet ready to go ahead on 
such a large schedule, although in gen- 
eral there is certainly a great deal more 
interest in this kind of work than I have 
seen in the last ten years or more.” 

From one of the outstanding manufac- 
turers who long has been active in asso- 
ciation endeavor and who has a record of 
brilliantly constructive work for the in- 
dustry comes this comment: 

“Of course we all know there are a lot 
of people in the industry, literally hun- 
dreds of them, who will never be dis- 
posed to spend any money on a program 
of this kind and there are in many of 
these cases pretty good reasons for their 
hesitation. A good many of them mar- 
ket their output entirely in a haphazard 
catch-as-catch-can fashion. A good many 
of them don’t expect to be in the busi- 
ness very long and want to get out with 
the least expenditure of their money that 
they can, so they are quite willing to 
leave it to comparatively few in number 
to carry the burden.” 

No one can appreciate more the need 
of aggressive trade promotion than the 
men charged with the responsibility of 
finding ready and profitable markets for 
the products of their companies. From 
one of these comes the expression of a 
hope that there will be more comment 
from time to time on the subject of lum- 
ber promotion, and this further state- 
ment: 

“Certainly national promotion and spe- 
cies promotion and company promotion 
are all necessary parts of the trade pro- 
motion program. And the more you can 
consistently spread the gospel that from 
here on the prosperity of the lumber in- 


1 there is real interest in the im- 


dustry hangs on aggressive selling, and is 
limited only by the quality of our sales- 
manship—the sooner the industry will 
wake up to its responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities.” 

In a thoughtful discussion of the edi- 
torial in question, one of the leaders in 
the industry makes. the pertinent com- 
ment that “the point would be better di- 
rected if it were aimed at those who don’t 
even attend the meetings. They are the 
real problems.”” Continuing, he said: 


“The ones who come, so far as they are 
individually concerned—certainly most of 
those who were at the recent National 
meeting to which you refer—are ready 
themselves to do their part. The limiting 
factor is the fellow who doesn’t come, 
who doesn’t know, and hence doesn’t act, 
and maybe doesn’t want to act.” 


Likening the editorial somewhat to the 
preacher who criticized his congregation 
on account of the delinquencies of those 
who don’t come to church, the writer of 
this letter further comments: 


“We feel that more of the leading men 
in the industry in most regions have more 
of a determination to do something than 
for many years past. Their problem, as 
to a large extent yours and ours, is to 
extend that idea more generally through- 
out the ranks of the industry.” 

From an ardent believer in and sup- 
porter of lumber promotion in a big way 
comes the statement that “I am in hearty 
sympathy with your editorial ‘Lumber’s 
Battle for Markets Must Be Fought on 
Three Fronts,” and I hope it will stir up 
greater interest.” Continuing his com- 
ment, he said: 


“T know that ‘comparisons are odor- 
ous,’ but lumbermen should know that 
the ice industry, after being badly 
whipped by mechanical refrigeration, has 
raised a $2,000,000 fighting fund and is 
staging a comeback. They should also 
know that the American Iron & Steel 
Institute announced that their research 
work in the steel industry for 1936 will 
reach the highest total of any year in 
their history. Forty-two companies, or 
60 percent of the steel capacity of the 
industry, will show a combined research 
budget of $9,200,000. A good deal of 
this fund will be used in finding ways to 
take the small-house market from the lum- 
ber industry. 


“Retail lumbermen are also backward 
in their attitude towards trade promotion, 
as evidenced by the difficulties all the 
National Home Shows are having in get- 
ting retail lumbermen to display lumber 
before the thousands of interested people 
who attend these home shows. The Chi- 
cago Home Show had only two lumber 
exhibitors, and up to this time I under- 
stand that they have not yet gotten any 
lumber exhibitors for the Boston Na- 
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tional Home Show. At the same time | 
have seen a letter from a Philadelphia 
lumberman who states that his exhibit 
at the Philadelphia show produced $100,- 
000 worth of business.” 


From a lumberman in Detroit, who has 
been active in connection with important 
new developments in lumber manufactur- 
ing and merchandising within recent 
years, comes an interesting letter, com- 
menting on the need for promotion in the 
industry. He said: “I have read and 
reread, analyzing as carefully as | know 
how, the picture drawn on page 15 of your 
issue of May 23. I note that you suggest 
a three-point dose for results.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“Doubtless you read, nearly forty years ago, 
‘The Inside of the Cup.’ Do you remember the 
new preacher? Well, the lumber industry needs 
a Moses, to come out into the open and tell the 
whole world what is wrong with the lumber 
business and tell it straight. Every sawmill 
man knows, and admits that there is no busi- 
ness so messed up; yet there is nothing done 
about a selling policy. 

“In this city today, dealers are buying 2x4 
pine anywhere from $24 up. The big mills ask 
as much as $33, but they do not sell in this, or 
in your city, to the retailer for that. Our cities 
are cheap in low grade lumber, simply and only 
because the product is merchandised in a way 
that encourages the dealers to pound and pound. 

“There is a way out; but, as you say, it re- 
quires funds and plenty. With it must travel a 
manufacturers’ policy of merchandising. A rea- 
son for a price. The Government should work 
with the manufacturers on home specifications, 
and there should be proper inspection of ma- 
terials that actually go into buildings. Boy, oh 
boy! your city and my city can reveal things 
about trash that goes into good houses. At least 
houses that if up to specifications would be good. 
Forward! Forward! Hear the battle cry; who 
will lead?” 

Limited space precludes the possibility 
of reproducing all the comment received, 
but the foregoing is a pretty good cross 
section of the opinion in the industry as 
to the importance and the necessity of a 
well rounded out program of lumber pro- 
motion, national, regional and individual. 
The thought generally expressed is that 
the industry as a whole has failed in its 
support of lumber promotion; that the 
few who are faithful in attendance at con- 
ventions and in financial and personal 
support of a constructive promotion pro- 
gram have had to hold the umbrella over 
those who have evidenced no interest or 
made no financial contribution, but who 
have benefited from the work done by 
others; that if more lumbermen would 
participate, greater enthusiasm could be 
engendered—and that it is difficult for a 
preacher to convert a sinner who does 
not hear or come under the influence of 
his message. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
strongly urge the faithful few to “be not 
weary in well doing,” but continue to 
carry on; and certainly it would urge 
every lumber manufacturer and every dis- 
tributor of lumber to rally to the support 
of those who, both by organized and in- 
dividual effort are not only “holding the 
fort” but are making frequent sallies to 
recapture legitimate markets that have 
been lost or are slipping away. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Purchasing Agencies-- Consumer Co- 
operatives -- Dealer Problems 


HE THOUGHT that retail lumber 

dealers who patronize so-called 

purchasing agencies in order to 
get the advantage of lower prices or 
wholesale discounts or split commissions 
stand to lose in the long run much more 
than they are gaining temporarily by this 
practice is being impressed upon their 
members by secretaries of some of the 
leading associations and the dealers are 
heing urged to give careful consideration 
to all the implications involved. Recent 
agitation against consumer co-operatives 
has rather accentuated the importance of 
the dealer and the manufacturer “playing 
square’ with each other. A _ notable 
statement on collective purchasing was 
that made recently by Secretary Phil 
Runion, of the Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, who said: 


“Collective purchasing seems to be up- 
permost in the minds of many merchants. 
Some of our dealers have been ap- 
proached by purchasing agencies which 
claim they can save a dealer a sizable 
sum of money if permitted to handle his 
purchases, stressing the fact that through 
the combined purchasing power the man- 
ufacturer can not resist giving price con- 
cessions. This collective buying has 
been carried to the extreme in other re- 
tail businesses, particularly the grocers. 
How successful it has been for the 
grocer, we can not Say. 


“To our way of thinking, the re- 
linquishing of purchasing to an agency 
leaves much to be desired. We may be 
wrong, but we can think of no quicker 
way for a dealer to lose his identity. The 
prime purpose for our many and well 
organized lumber associations is to build 
up and maintain distribution policies. 
They advocate that the dealer place his 
orders with the manufacturer and whole- 
saler who evidences a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. The main objective of a purchasing 
agency is to see how low it can buy; 
whether the recipient of the order is 
ethical, is secondary. 


“There is a definite service to be ren- 
dered the retailer by the wholesaler and 
manufacturer. Through the personal 
contacts of their representatives, the 
dealer receives first-hand market infor- 
mation; he learns of new products, how 
successful his fellow lumbermen are in 
disposing of these items, and much other 
information and knowledge which has a 
tangible value. 

“The ethical manufacturer will not sit 
idly by while his orders are being given 
to some agency to be bunched. He must 
sell his output, and if he can not sell it to 
the retailer he will find a market in the 
contractor and the consumer. It is our 
opinion that eventually the patronizing 
of buying agencies will react in a man- 


ner very detrimental to the retailer.” 

Secretary Findley Torrence, of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, thinks the time has come for 
retail lumber dealers to clean house and 
to “professionalize” their business. Dis- 
cussing consumer co-operatives, he said: 

“Now why not try a little house-clean- 
ing in business itself? Why not elim- 
inate some of those practices in produc- 
tion and distribution which the theorists 
find to be the most vulnerable points at 
which to launch the javelins of their 
arguments ? 

“Eliminate wasteful processes in our 
competitive system! 

“Give wide publicity to operating costs 
and profits! 

“Forget legislative and lobbying im- 
pediments to the co-operative idea (ex- 
cept, of course, to see to it that legisla- 
tion doesn’t subsidize co-operative propa- 
ganda at the expense of tax-paying busi- 
ness). 

“And, above all, infuse into business 
such a high degree of technical skill and 
service that the profit compensation will 
be for professional talent, not for mere 
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barter and trade. Consumer co-opera- 
tives will have little difficulty in displac- 
ing those retail establishments that ren- 
der only a warehousing and delivery 
service. It is doubtful if they will ever 
displace the technologists, the architects, 
the engineers—the skilled specialist and 
professional man. 
“Let’s professionalize our business.” 


The business that has to depend for 
its success upon artificial or uneconom- 
ical devices, and that fails to take into 
account the public welfare, or the im- 
portance of a real service to the buyer, 
can hardly expect a sympathetic reaction 
to a claim that it is being unfairly in- 
jured by organizations that do take full 
cognizance of those important functions. 

Every legitimate business, retailer, 
wholesaler or manufacturer, has a right 
to and should object strenuously to be- 
ing hampered by Government aid to 
competitors, individual or collective, but 
at the same time fairness and equity 
should prevail in dealings between 
branches of the industry and with the 
public. 

It takes a rather broad-minded indi- 
vidual to recognize all the implications 
of ethics and fairness in buying and sell- 
ing, but these important problems affect- 
ing the distribution of lumber can be 
satisfactorily solved only on an unselfish 
basis. 


An Observer Makes an Interesting 
Suggestion 


that came to the desk of the editor 

of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
few days ago so vividly pictures what 
happens all too often in lumber offices 
and offers such a constructive suggestion, 
the liberty is being taken of passing this 
along to our readers. This man, well 
known in business circles in Chicago, had 
attended the weekly luncheon meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. In 
his letter, he said: 

Yesterday, after attending the meet- 
ing of the Association of Commerce, I 
happened to pass a lumber office in the 
building in which I was visiting, and, on 
the spur of the moment, turned around 
and went back into this office. I did not 
know this lumberman personally, but 1 
found out afterwards who he was. I asked 
him how his business was, and he said 
“rotten.” I said: “Isn't it going to get 
any better?” and his reply was: “No, it’s 
going to get worse.’ Our conversation 
then was about as follows: 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well, I don’t like the way things look down 
at Washington.” ; 

“What has that to do with the lumber busi- 
ness in Chicago?” 

“It has a lot to do with Chicago.” P 

“Do you think that building is going to stop?” 

“Well, it hasn't got very well started yet.” 

“Is it your idea that people are going to be- 
gin building steel houses?” 


/\ N INTERESTING communication 


“I don’t think they are going to build any 
kind of houses.” 
“Well, can you think of anything that is 


going to happen that will make the lumber 
business better?” 


His reply to this final question was that 
he couldn’t think of a thing. 

Now this suggestion has occurred to 
me, and I am passing it along to you: 


Why should a man say his business is rot- 
ten? Suppose it were possible for a license to 
be required of everyone engaged in the lumber 
business and that a license would be issued to 
no one, either to buy at wholesale or sell at 
retail, unless the licensee would agree to say 
something optimistic, pleasant or. interesting 
about the lumber business and that anyone who 
disparaged the lumber business, called the ma- 
terial into question, or in any way ran it down, 
should be compelled to forfeit his license? 

I noticed over at the Association of Com- 
merce meeting that the railway people who were 
on the program did not say anything about ac- 
cidents. They said something might “mis- 
happen.” They put it very gingerly. The rail- 
road business has been in the dumps, but here 
is a leader in the railroad industry saying pub- 
licly that the railroad business is coming back. 
They are going to haul more passengers and 
more freight than they have ever done. They 
are going to do it more quickly and more satis- 
factorily. 

Why can’t lumbermen talk that way? 


Well, there’s an idea for the industry 
to chew on. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will welcome comments or sugges- 
tions from its readers with reference to it. 
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Where Tall Corn and 
Gorgeous Tulips Grow 


Harry B. Moser, of the Moser Lum- 
ber Co., Eldora, Iowa, told the Realm 
that practically every lumber retailer 
to whom he had talked admitted, 
sooner, or later, that his sales were 
comfortably larger than last year’s. 
It’s rather curious how many lumber- 
men are reluctant about making such 
an admission; perhaps they’re afraid 
some unattached person would con- 
sider it an invitation to come in and 
start a new yard. Or they may think 
such a statement might be bad luck. 
Of course, with all the pick-up, sales 
haven't reached the level of ten years 
ago; and it’s human nature to think 
nothing is really good unless it’s bet- 
ter than the previous best. 

But it seems quite clear that this 
great agricultural country has more 
money than has been floating around 
for some time. True enough, a con- 
siderable part of the increase is getting 





tume. 


Top—J. A. Kuyper, in Dutch festival cos- 
Middle—(Left to right:) J. A. 
Kuyper, L. A. Kuyper, Kuyper Lumber 
Co., Pella. Bottom — D. Waechter, 
Waechter Lumber Co., Pella 








spent for farm machines, automobiles, 
new clothes and the liquidation of old 
bills. New construction isn’t always 
at the top of the farmer’s list; but given 
time, he'll get around to building. 


CHANGES MARKED IN FARMING 


Mr. Moser, being a thoughtful and 
far-sighted business man, is much con- 
cerned over the future of the lumber 
business. And not being a pessimist, 
he is sure that the business has a 
promising future. But he is pretty 
sure also the future isn’t going to take 
care of itself. A good many lumber- 
men, scattered about here and there, 
seem to have the idea that lumber re- 
tailing is just a part of nature, like the 
climate, and that what has been good 
in the past will be good in the future. 
They hold that if farmers don’t build 
barns and houses, this is a sign that 
our agricultural friends are just degen- 
erating. 3ut men like Mr. Moser 
know well enough that the lumber 
business is a part of society, which 
changes from time to time. 

The coming of the internal com- 
bustion motor has worked no less than 
a revolution in farming. In the first 
place, as farmers know well, since the 
motor came into use, there isn’t the 


market for hay and oats for horse feed 
that there was a generation ago. In 
the second place, it has changed mar- 
keting habits; and the truck that takes 
produce to a distant market is likely 
to bring manufactured goods back to 
the farm. In the third place, it has 
changed the character of farm work; 
and the present day farm hand has to 
be a practical mechanic rather than 
a tireless hand worker. And in the 
fourth place, it has introduced a good 
many new ideas about ways of living, 
habits of buying, and standards of 
sales service. A motor car, ready for 
immediate service and complete to the 
last gadget, built to high standards of 
precision and sold for a predetermined 
price, sets a mark that may embarrass 
a lumber dealer who knows little about 
the design of a barn to fit farm needs 
and who can’t come within thirty per- 
cent of estimating its cost in advance. 

“T’ve seen active house prospects 
come into a lumber yard,” Mr. Moser 
said, “heard them ask questions and 
become discouraged when it dawned 
upon them that they must be their 
own architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors. There are few other things they 
buy that put such obligations upon 
them; and since they know little about 
building it’s small wonder they put 
off building as long as they can. We’ve 
got to work out practical ways of 
meeting this problem; and it isn’t 
going to do us much good to abuse 
our prospects and tell them the thing 
for them to do is to be content with 
the simple little buildings of the kind 
their fathers built and which we can 
supply. If that kind of argument 
would work, people would still be con- 
tent with Model T’s. In fact .they’d 
be content to ride around in farm 
wagons. And don’t think this matter 
of design, utility, good looks and fixed 
prices has no effect on the sale of coun- 
try buildings. It may not show up in 
quite the same way in the country as 
it does in cities; but it has its own 
manifestation and its own variations. 
Financing is a comparatively new 
problem, at least in its current form ; 
and financing involves advance knowl- 
edge about completed price. 


“It’s possible to go too far and too 
fast in country service; to load up 
with an overhead that the trade will 
not carry. But most of us are in more 
danger of not going fast enough. 
We're hearing something about pre- 
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fabrication, and we're likely to hear 
more in the coming years. This yard 
has been located right here for fifty- 
one years; and I hope it'll be here 
many years more. But if it is, I’ve got 
to keep up with the times in the serv- 
ice I offer. 


AN ASPECT OF TRUCKING 


“For example, I suspect that in the 
near future the yards in this area will 
have the problem of lumber trucked 
to the job from southern mills. You 
must have heard much about fence 
posts and coal trucked in from adjoin- 
ing States. That probably will slack 
up when owr neighbors from other 
States no longer have to buy our corn; 
for posts and coal, so far, have been 
brought in to give the trucks a load 
coming up as well as going back. But 
the fact that these things have been 
brought in indicates that lumber can 
he brought in; and the only way I 
can think of to meet that competition 
is to offer something more out of the 
yards than just lumber by the thou- 
sand feet. If we stick to lumber at cut 
prices, we'll be laying ourselves wide 
open to this truck competition; for 
lumber at a narrow price is the only 
thing these outsiders have to offer. 
We'll have little to worry about if we 
become building experts, offering 
huilding service. That’s the thing I’m 
thinking about now; and I’m anxious 
to know what other progressive deal- 
ers are doing about it.” 

All of which rather chirked us up, 
after a sourly amusing experience in 
another town and another yard, both 
of which shall be nameless. The boss 
slowly emerged from his boar’s nest of 
an office and looked us over affably. 





“Realm of the Retailer,” he read 
slowly from our card. “My ! are 
they still printing that stuff? I ain’t 
taken a lumber paper for twenty 


years,” he remarked genially. “Nothin’ 
in them, anyway. Just a lot of hooey. 
Nobody can’t tell me how to sell 
lumber. Don’t ketch me goin’ to lum- 
ber conventions. I know how to sell 
lumber. 


Naw, business is rotten. 
These farmers ain’t got time to 
work. What do they want with 


buildin’s? The gov’ment pays them 
to be lazy, so all they want is a car 
to run around the country. Heluva 
mess, I call it. They can buy every 
———— thing but what they need. Let 
‘em go bust. They’ll have to come 
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Keeping Sales Methods Abreast With 
the Times -- A Springtime Festival in 


an lowa Dutch Village 





A daily ritual dur- 
ing the Tulip Time 
Festival at Pella, 
lowa, was the scrub- 
bing of the streets; 
young men carry- 
ing water in pails 
suspended from 
the old shoulder 
yokes, and young 
women scrubbing 
the pavement with 
brooms. The clat- 
ter of wooden 
shoes was every- 
where; and the 


colorful costumes 
dominated the 
crowds 


Top — Ceremonial 
Street scrubbers, 
Pella. Middle — 
Paradeofthe 
Street Scrubbers. 
Bottom — The pic- 
ture does not show 
the colors; but 
imagine a line of 
brilliant tulips 
along the curb as 
far as you can see 
along the street, 
then multiply it by 
many streets 





around sooner or later, 
cussed buildings fall 


their 


Then, 


when 
down. 
by ———, they can pay cash and take 
it or leave it.” 

Which, of course, is another theory 
of merchandising. 


A DUTCH VILLAGE IN AMERICA 


The Realm went to the little city of 
Pella, lowa, for two reasons; a couple 
of progressive lumber yards and the 
“Tulip Time” festival. Pella is a 
transplantation from the Netherlands; 
dating back to about 1847, when an 
entire congregation, suffering under 
religious persecution, chartered a ship 
and moved to the United States under 
the leadership of Dominie Scholte. 
There wasn’t a railroad in Iowa at 


29 





that time; and this Dutch colony suf- 
fered hardship for lack of a market 
for its produce. In fact its first real 
prosperity came to it in 1849, when 
the California gold seekers came 
through and brought a market right 
to its doors. 

This is now one of the most remark- 
able towns in the State. We've been 
told it has the highest per capita 
wealth in the country. Cleanliness is 
practically a religion; and these hand- 
some and strapping big Dutchmen of 
third, fourth and fifth generations are 
as intelligent and friendly men as 
you’d find the world around. 

They’re the finest type of Ameri- 
cans; but they are endlessly proud of 
their Dutch origin. So each spring 





Pit for sand and gravel, Kuyper Lumber 
Co., Pella 





they hold a tulip festival, during 
which time the townspeople wear the 
traditional Dutch costumes. Dutch 
food is served. Dutch antiques are 
displayed in the shop windows, Dutch 
pageants are given and, not least, 
Dutch tulips are in bloom in a very 
riot of glory. Last year a carload ot 
tulip bulbs was imported from Holland, 
and the city is a veritable flower gar- 
den. Of course thousands of visitors 
come from all over the middle West, 
and some from the seaboards, during 
the five days of the festival 


MINIATURE VILLAGE, COPIED FROM 
HISTORIC STRUCTURES 


One of the things which caught the 
Realm’s eye was a reproduction of a 
Dutch village; with the houses built to 
a scale of half an inch to the foot. 
This was on display in the American 
Legion Hall; a village with dozens of 
buildings laid out along canals. This 
village was produced under the direc- 
tion of George Heeren and his grand- 
George Heeren, Jr.; and the 
buildings were constructed by high- 
school students. Here are the names 
of some of the buildings, if you'd like 
to guess their meanings: Oude Bak- 
kerij, Leesbibliotheek, De Wijnhuis, 
De Vleeschal, De Groote Kerk, Het 


son, 





Paint display, Kuyper Lumber Co., Pella, 


lowa 
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Raadhuis, Voorbereidingschool. If 
you're not up on the language, they 
mean, so we're told, the old bakery, 
the library, the winery, the meat shop, 
the big church, the court house and 
the normal school. 

D. Waechter, of the second genera- 
tion in the management of the 
Waechter Lumber Co., told us that 
lumber sales have been notably better 
this year. He said that many people 
in the town had done repairing and 
remodeling in preparation for the fes- 
tival. Farmers are doing little build- 
ing; for which there are at least two 
reasons. The spring was a bit late, 
and when it was possible to build it 
became necessary to work in the fields. 
And the second reason is the tradi- 
tional Dutch thrift and caution. These 
Dutch farmers refuse to go into debt; 
and when they build they have the 
money in hand. So renewed farm pros- 
perity must run up a surplus before 
there’s much if any farm building. It’s 
interesting to note in this connection 
that the FHA has done practically no 
business here. If people wish to bor- 
row, there is ample money available in 
the hands of private capitalists. But 
they don’t wish to borrow; not, at 
least for construction purposes. 


PUBLIC BUILDING IN PROGRESS 


There has been some public building 
done, however, with Federal loans; an 
addition to the high school, a swim- 
ming pool and a postoffice. The last, 
however, had been authorized but not 
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Reel and cutting table for screen wire and 
building paper; Kuyper Lumber Co. 





yet started at the time of our visit. It 
is interesting to know that most if 
not all the building materials used in 
these projects were bought locally. 
The Kuyper Lumber Co., located 
near the public square, is another well 
kept and energetic business. It is 
operated by L. A. Kuyper and J. A. 
Kuyper. Some years ago we used to 
see signs about the country side: 
“Spreek Met Kuyper.” That is, “Talk 
with Kuyper.” These young men tell 
us that business is on the up and up. 
They handle a considerable volume of 
paint. Out in the main alley we saw 
a big table with a reel at one end. The 
reel holds an assortment of screen 
wire and building paper; and _ the 
proper roll can be locked in position, 
unrolled on the table, measured at a 
glance by the scale and cut by draw- 
ing a knife along a saw kerf in the 
table top. I was told here, also, that 
sales so far this year have been chiefly 
to townspeople. But a person has but 
to look at the big farmsteads around 
the city to guess that there will be an 
important country market within a 
reasonable time. Farmers who have 
built well are minded at the earliest 
opportunity to put their buildings into 
good condition and to add the units 
a progressive farmer always wants. 





Showcase of paint brushes, Kuyper Lumber 
Company 
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FARM ACT CREATES 
MARKET FOR BARNS 


With the announcement recently by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of its 1936 soil conservation program, 
which, in brief, provides for payments to farmers for raising 
soil-building crops and the reduction in acreage of soil-depleting 
crops, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visioned the opportunities 
opened to building material dealers to sell lumber to farmers for 
constructing new barns in which to store the extra hay that they 
will be paid to raise. The summer of 1936 is an ideal time to 
sell barns as they can be partially paid for with the cash re- 
ceived by growing legumes, and because a large percentage of 
the nation’s farms are in real need of new buildings. The latter 
condition was brought on by the rural depression which started 
in 1922, and year after year prevented farmers from making 
improvements. Another argument that can be used in pro- 
moting barn sales is that the farmer would have adequate 
quarters in which to store hay, if the price was low, while wait- 
ing for a better market. 

It was learned from agricultural engineering departments of 
Midwest universities that most farmers prefer to build general 
purpose barns rather than structures devoted almost entirely to 
hay. The former type provides space for as much hay as the 
average general farmer grows, and in addition has stalls for 
horses and cows, feed bins, a harness room and other facilities. 
Lumber retailers should remember, too, that barns are erected 
for the next twenty or thirty years, and that a farmer alters the 
kind of crops he grows somewhat over a period of time, making 
the all-around purpose structure the more practical. However, 
in the prairie States where the routine of cropping always in- 
cludes considerable hay for cattle, there is a good market for 
pole barns, which are devoted principally to storing hay. The 
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2:8 miztere or 1:5 screen and 4 2x6xi4 Ridge Board— 
Footing 3/4x160 120 cu. ft. » 2x6x1 » 2x8x ; 
Wall es scieo 480 - ft. Roof Sheathing 5,000 bd. ft. ship- 
Floor bins lap 1x8 
10x16x1/3 53 1/3 cu. ft. Roofing—42 squares 
Floor cow stalls Siding— 
14x20x1/3 93 1/3 cu. ft. 2500 bd. ft. 1x10x16 
Piers for posts 36 cu. ft. Battens— 
2800 In. ft. 1x2x16 
783 = 29 cu. yds. Sash— 


185 bags cement 
13% cu. yds. sand 
27 cu. yds. pebbles. 


4, 6 It. 9x12 vertical 2-3 
20, 9 lt. 9x12 vertical 3-3 
Sills— 


MV — 2x6x6 
: — 6, 2x6x4 
“yo Jo _ 2 2x6x5 
» 8x8x20 60, “x1 xl 
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20, 2x12x14 8, 2x8x14 
Braces— . Rafters— 500. ta. rd 1x6 matched for bins 
32, 2x8x4 60, 2x6x20 Paint—10 gallons 
20, 4x4x5 60, 2x6x14 Hardware—600 nails asst.; 36 
10, 4x4x8 60, 2x4x5 4S4S bolts %”x12”; old iron for re- 
10, 4x4x4 Collar Beam— inforcing 800 lbs.; 6 door sets 
16, 4x4x7 30, 2x6x6 single; 1 door set double. 








straight hay shed, with open sides from eight to ten feet off the 
ground and useful only as a shelter for the stored feed crop, is 
put up only occasionally, it appears. Ranchers, who have been 
accustomed to stacking hay outside, are prospects for such 
sheds, which are the cheapest and simplest structures available. 
The absence of most of the sides saves lumber, super-structure, 
doors, windows, hardware and paint. It has been estimated by 
agricultural engineers that a saving of from 20 to 35 percent is 
realized in building this kind of shed instead of a full barn of 
the same size. Such a hay barn could also be used as a cattle 
shelter when empty in the summer. 

W. B. Nevens, professor in dairy feeding at the University 
of Illinois, plans to put up a hay barn on his farm near Rock- 
ford, Ill., in the near future, he told a representative of this 
publication. The shed will be 32x36 feet, with 20-foot poles on 
the outside, and about 30-foot ones inside tied to the outside 
walls with 2x6’s for additional support. Prof. Nevens plans to 
drop the sides under the eaves about a foot for ventilation, and 
to extend the roof farther. Doors will be provided in the 
gambrel for unloading hay with lifts. He estimates that he 
can store at least fifty tons of alfalfa in the structure, figuring 
500 cubic feet to a ton fresh cut, which settles to 470. Timothy 
hay, being lighter, takes up 625 cubic feet a ton when dry. 

In building a pole barn such as shown in an accompanying 
sketch, it is a good idea to use creosoted poles and set them in 
four feet of concrete to securely anchor the structure. It is 
estimated that the pole barn whose blueprint appears with this 
article can be put up for between four and six cents a cubic 
foot. Thus, this barn with its approximate 58,240 cubic feet 
would cost about $2,300, if the owner hauled the material and 
helped in its construction. This barn which measures 52-56 
feet overall has its mow extending to the ground. One side is 
open, making a cattle run 16x56 feet. At one end of the hay 
mow are five cow stalls, while on the opposite end is space for 
200 bushels of corn, and 400 bushels of oats. The back side used 
for horse stalls, could be devoted to other purposes. 


The bill of materials for the pole barn is on the left. 
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Digging for Business "Gold" in 
the Golden State 


FONTANA, CALIF., June 1—lIn_ the 
heart of the orange country, this is known 
as “the community of little farms.” 
Started as a real estate development, and 
the little farms of one, two and three 
acres being widely advertised, it is now 
a prosperous settlement with widely di- 


versified activities. Chickens, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, pet stock; citrus fruit, nut 
and deciduous fruit trees; and a wide 


variety of garden truck, raised by these 
“little farmers” help greatly to solve the 
problem of living for scores of men and 
women who have part time employment. 
New poultry houses, rabbit hutches and 
chicken runs are constantly being built, 
and the lumber companies of the com- 
munity find sale of material for these 
very profitable—a line that sells twelve 
months in the year, since in this land of 
sunshine there is no off-building season. 


The Fontana branch of the Hayward 
Lumber Co. specializes in paint. Said 
W. A. Garmon, the manager: “Early in 
the spring we held a special one-day sale 
of paint that brought excellent results. 
We advertised it well in advance, put on 
a special demonstration and secured many 
orders for future delivery. Another item 
that has gone extremely well is screen 
doors. We offer stock sizes, complete 
with fixtures, for $2.25. Using this as a 
leader we get many orders for special 
sizes at a considerably higher rate.” 

Carl Snyder, one of the managers of 
the Fontana Lumber Co., says they have 
been quite successful in putting over the 
idea of home insulation. “We stress the 
advantages as a year-around proposi- 
tion,” he said. “Cooler houses in the 
summer ; lower heating bills in the win- 
ter.” 

Paint is another line that is kept in the 
limelight. “Painting can be done when- 
ever one has a little spare time, almost 
any month in the year, so we run a paint 
ad every two or three months, just to let 
people know we can supply all their paint 
needs.” 

Ray L. Lund, manager of the Hanson 
Lumber Co., pins his faith to newspaper 
advertising. “The miniature newspaper 
‘Dog Barks’ which has made the Hanson 
lines so well known, is used to exceptional 
advantage here in Fontana,” said he. “It 
is a rural community, and our ad in this 
form is read daily with great interest. We 
have taken a leaf from the radio programs, 
and find it exceedingly profitable, instead 
of devoting our space to straight advertis- 
ing, to fill it with little jokes. Then in a 


‘box’ to give it special prominence we list 
one special, with price. People daily turn 
to our ad as they do to the comic strip, and 
our one advertised item stands out. See- 
ing our name every day people soon come 
to associate us automatically with lumber 
and all varieties of building and repair- 
ing materials.” 

This firm last March erected a roof to 
cover 28,000 additional feet of lumber, 
making the capacity under permanent 
roofing over 1,000,000 feet. “Only a few 
of the largest lumber firms in southern 
California have so much lumber under 
cover,” said Mr. Lund. 
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ABOUT THE 
BONUS 


There’s lots of talk NOW 


about getting the veterans 
to put their Bonus money 


into Home Building and 
Repairs, BUT-- 


Who FIRST suggested the idea to 
the lumber and building material 
trade? 
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WHEN—WHERE? On front page 
of its issue of Feb. 1, 1936—far 
enough IN ADVANCE of the actual 
payment to allow dealers to put on 
effective advertising and sales cam- 
paigns, which were planned and out- 
lined by— 
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Were many such campaigns carried 
out? Hundreds of them. Scores have 
been described and illustrated in— 
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Who originated and gave to the 
trade the very widely used slogan— 
"Build With the Bonus'’? 
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To whom does the trade constantly 
look for helpful ideas for increasing 
the sale of lumber and other building 
materials? 
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Dealer Finds Kitchen Cabinets 
Good Sellers 


Made-to-measure kitchen cabinets 
proved a highly profitable item for the 
Gordon Lumber & Supply Co., of Ke- 
nosha, Wis., during the past winter, ac- 
cording to Leon Gordon, manager. The 
cabinets, which are produced in the Gor- 
don shop, are of the built-in type, and 
are usually constructed on both sides of 
the kitchen sink, this type finding most 
favor with housewives. Any design can 
be produced, however, to meet the pur- 
chaser’s preference. 

“We have found such work most valu- 
able in keeping the shop busy during pe- 
riods when other types of work were 
slack,’ said Mr. Gordon. “Whenever 
there is a let-down in seasonal work of 
other varieties we start soliciting kitchen 
cabinet jobs. 

“We have in our display room a large 
cabinet which we show to everyone as a 
good example of the quality of our work, 
and we have found it highly beneficial 
in helping close sales.” 





Small Rack for Ad Messages 
Gets Good Results 


As one steps out of a certain lumber 
company’s office he sees a small steel 
rack about 4x6 inches fastened up near 
the door, with a sign over it in large 
letters, “TAKE ONE.” In this rack are 
timely advertising messages, printed on 
3x5-inch cards; or it may be used for 
holding small, two-page folders, telling a 
timely merchandising story, and covering 
items from flooring to roofing. 

“Instead of spreading manufacturers’ 
circulars around on counters,” it was ex- 
plained, “we hit upon the idea of this 
rack for disseminating useful informa- 
tion and advertising literature, of our 
own and of others, on the theory that 
what people took of their own accord 
would be more effective than what was 
received by them through the mail.. 

“We find that, because of the simple 
expedient of suggesting some timely, use- 
ful, and probably needed purchase, this 
brings us business on items which might 
not otherwise move except upon call. 
Sometimes we put a manufacturer’s cir- 
cular there, and such distribution has 
been helpful from a sales standpoint. 

“Tt has gotten so that people coming 
into the store look for this rack at the 
door and help themselves to the adver- 
tising literature which we place there. 

“We have some new advertising 
message for them every ten days or two 
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weeks, and the plan has produced good 
results. We always make our telephone 
number a prominent feature in the dis- 
play card or folder, so as to induce tele- 
phone orders. Sometimes we use the re- 
verse side of the card as a reply postal, 
requiring no postage prepayment, and 
thus get mail orders.” 





Time Now Ripe to Stress Qual- 
ity, Not Cheapness 


“Now is the time to go after quality,” 
comments Russell Mullin, of the Bur- 
bank (Calif.) Lumber Co.,” saying fur- 
ther: “We’ve experienced a 35 per cent 
increase in business because our sales 
campaigns are now planned along quality 
lines.” 

There is a lot of quality business to be 
had, even in a town of 20,000 or under, 
Mr. Mullin says. To increase business 
in the face of aggressive competition, Mr. 
Mullin discarded his “depression mer- 
chandising”’ methods. 

“For example,’ he continued, “we 
formerly kept our roofing prices about 
five cents per roll under chain competi- 
tion. This was an effective leader; al- 
though slicing profits, we sold large or- 
ders of forty and fifty rolls. We adver- 
tised roofing quite extensively. 

“We also ran several paint campaigns 
—one such in which we gave away a 
brush, brought over five hundred people 
into the yard. But for real profitable 
merchandising there is nothing to com- 
pare with the top business. It is impos- 
sible to obtain the cream and also sell 
the skim-milk—a yard has to be one thing 
or the other. Proof that now is the time 
to go out after quality business is demon- 
strated in our increases since adopting 
that policy. People are once more ready 
to hear about quality, and the dealer who 
first plays up that angle is the one who is 
going to establish the firmest foothold in 
that business in his trading area,” Mr. 
Mullin concludes. 





Finds Short Collection Letters 
Bring Best Results 


Make ’em brief—is the way to get re- 
sults from collection letters, according to 
V. L. Collier, partner in the Collier Lum- 
ber Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. This 
company has reduced its delinquencies 
better than 50 percent since a policy of 
using very brief collection letters was 
adopted. Formerly, rather long, some- 
what personal letters were used. Now, 
seldom is a letter longer than one para- 
graph written. 

The usual series consists of three let- 
ters. The first reminds the customer of 
his indebtedness and asks when he will be 
able to pay. The second, used if he 
(loesn’t meet the payment as agreed, re- 
minds him of his promise. The third is 
an ultimatum. Here are three letters used 
on one difficult collection. 


1. In checking over our accounts we notice 
that the last payment on your note was made 
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on ————. This is to remind you that an- 
other payment is due and payable and we shall 
appreciate a remittance promptly. 


2. Relative to your telephone conversation 


recently, we have not received the remittance 
you promised. We shall expect you to make 
a payment on your account not later than the 
first few days in 


3. We have not received a payment from 
you since As we have written you 
previously, we expect you to keep up the pay- 
ments of $10 per month. The note is now 
in arrears now $130 and if you do not see fit 
to bring it in, we shall find it necessary to levy 
against. your salary. We shall expect the pay- 
ment within the next few days. 

A brief letter referring to nothing but 
the account in question carries a lot more 
authority than a more personal letter, 
says Mr. Collier. ‘Even in the first let- 
ter of the series, we let the customer 
know we mean business. Yet, there is 
nothing offensive in its tone.” 
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Getting Home Building Appeal 
Before Industrial Workers 


A prominent but modest Indianapolis 
(Ind.) lumber dealer who will not permit 
the use of his name (although it is on 
file in this office) has worked out a good 
idea for attracting business to his yard. 
In developing this idea he first approached 
the officials of the larger local industries, 
asking and obtaining permission to have 
a poster put up on their factory bulletin 
boards. This poster has a holder at- 
tached for a supply of postage-paid, busi- 
ness-reply postcards, the backs of which 
carry a printed form requesting informa- 
tion. The poster itself is of inspirational 
character, suggesting the advantages of 
home owning, and advising moderniza- 
tion and proper maintenance of homes. 

In his approach, this dealer called the 











Never having before seen anything just like the home-made rack for 
displaying garden tools, handles, etc., used in the Sun Lumber Co.’s store 
at Okmulgee, Okla., the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative “snapped” 
it on a recent visit, with the result here shown. It makes a very effective 
way of holding and displaying such items. Stringers, of 2x4, extend from 
post to post, at top and bottom. The top stringer is placed flatwise, while 
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the bottom one is on edge. Clear through the top stringer are bored holes, 
large enough to loosely take the handle of a rake or hoe. Into the upper 
edge of the bottom stringer also are bored holes; which, however, extend 
only part way into the piece, thus forming sockets into which the end 
of the tool-handle slips. Into the front of the uprights are screwed right- 
angled hooks (pointing upward) thus forming rests on which are hori- 
zonally laid axe handles, pick handles ete. On the back of the rack are 
(or may be) hung shovels, spades, spading forks and other tools having 
“D” handles. J. H. Brown, vice president and general manager of the 
Sun company, said that garden implements are a very profitable side line. 
Sales this spring, to that time, had not been up to par, because of extreme 
dryness; but since this picture was taken several heavy rains have fallen, 
which doubtless have stimulated the sale of these goods. In the picture Mr. 
Brown is seen standing beside the display rack, which was built in the 
company’s yard. This concern handles a complete line of hardware and 
paints, as well as building materials. It has not yet put wallpaper into 
stock, but sells quite a volume from sample books furnished by jobbers 
and manufacturers of wallpaper. 
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attention of the factory executives to the 
well known fact that home owners make 
the most efficient workmen, and argued 
that for that reason, and for others as 
well, they should encourage pride of home 
ownership and good maintenance of resi- 
dences by their workmen. 

That the idea has “caught on” is 
evidenced by the fact that some fifty In- 
dianapolis factories have permitted this 
use of their bulletin boards. While the 
idea was put into effect only recently, in- 
quiries are already coming in to the deal- 
er referred to, and he hopes to realize 
therefrom a satisfactory volume of orders. 





Five Dealers Co-operate in 
Building Parade Float 


The accompanying picture is of a co- 
operative float entered in a Fiesta parade 
by five retail lumber dealers of Joplin, 
Mo. The Fiesta is an annual event, 
planned by merchants of the city in co- 
operation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Each year prizes totaling $2,000 
in cash, besides merchandise, are distrib- 
uted, four moving picture theaters are 
open to the public free, drum and bugle 
corps and band contests are held, also 
free dances. The celebration is held in 





Parade float, in prep- 
aration of which five 
lumber dealers of 
Joplin, Mo., co- 
operated 





April of each year to herald the coming 
of spring. Floats in the night parade are 
entered by local merchants and outside 
communities, the latter competing for a 
prize. 

The five local lumber dealers: Aber- 
nethy Lumber Co., Joplin Lumber Co., 
Finley Bros. Lumber Co., Speck Lumber 
Co., and Stewart Lumber Co., took the 
opportunity to enter the float shown, 
sharing the expense equally, for the com- 
mon good of the industry. 

—_—— 
Triplicate Ticket Form Prevents 
Error, Saves Time 

The Carney Lumber Co., Denver, 
Colo., has saved about 50 percent of of- 
fice time required for copying sales rec- 
ords, through installation of a triplicate 
system. The form used gives the usual 
information as to amount of sale, quantity, 
and so on. All three tickets are taken 
out by the driver and the customer signs 
them all at the same time—by means of 
carbon sheets. The first copy is the in- 
voice, the second the office copy and the 
third the delivery ticket. 

The second or office copies are bound 
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in book form for permanent record. The 
first and last copies are printed in one 
sheet, folded and perforated in the mid- 
dle. The second sheet is inserted be- 
tween the other two. Of course, two car- 
bon sheets are used. 

The forms are filled out on the type- 
writer before the order is sent out. Thus 
all records are clearly written. Not only 
is the time required for copying off a per- 
manent record eliminated but accuracy 
also is increased, as chance of error in 
copying is done away with. 

The invoice is sent to the customer 
at the end of the month, along with his 
statement. Therefore the statement 
doesn’t have to be itemized, and the cus- 
tomer has written proof of the authen- 
ticity of each item—his own signature on 
the invoice. People like to receive their 
bills in this form because it saves them 
time and trouble. There is no time wasted 
in checking back to see if the items in- 
cluded are correct. 


Worth Thinking About 


The following significant statement ap- 
pears in current house organ of the Alex- 
andria Bay (N. Y.) Lumber Co.: 

“Unless some young men of our com- 





munity join the ranks of the mechanics 
our village will see the day when we will 
have no local citizens who are skilled la- 
borers. We need young men that will be 
carpenters, masons, plumbers etc.” 


A Special Service That Makes 
Friends and Brings Business 


Here is a little story of a retail lum- 
ber firm which offers a unique service to 
its customers ; in that the proprietors will 
go to any place where their lumber is be- 
ing used and show the customer how to 
cut, install or otherwise use it to best ad- 





SPRING SONG 


| would | were beside a tree 

A-sleepin' in the shade 

With all the bills I've got to pay— 
PAID! 

| would | were on yonder hill 

Baskin’ in the sun, 

With all the work I've got to do— 

: DONE! 

| would | were beside the sea 

A-sailin' in a boat 

With all the things I've got to write— 
WROTE! 
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vantage. The firm referred to is the 
Thurston County Lumber Co., Olympia, 
Wash., composed of T. J. Fitzpatrick and 
M. C. Milholland. These men recently 
launched the above company, Mr. Milhol- 
land having previously been engaged in 
general contracting and lumber businesses, 
while Mr. Fitzpatrick had for some six- 
teen years been associated with the lumber 
industry in various capacities. 

To make sure of having the facts 
straight with regard to this unusual offer 
and its results, the editor of this depart- 
ment asked Mr. Fitzpatrick for a direct 
statement, to which request he kindly re- 
plied as follows: 

“There is hardly a day in which we 
do not sell at least one small job of some 
kind, in the logged over lands and farms 
of this vicinity, where men want to do 
their own work but don’t know just how 
to go about it. In less than the month 
we have been in operation, strangers have 
come in and laid orders on our desk, say- 
ing that they wanted this service. Any- 
way, whether the customers so request or 
not, we are always on the job for that 
purpose. Just now we get all sorts of 
orders, for such jobs as chicken houses, 
fences and even barns; repair jobs, posts, 
window and door hardware, paint and 
supplies, roofing, nails, shingles—in fact 
everything in our stock. It is working 
very satisfactorily.” 


Shares Profits with Employees 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 1.—The 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., of 
this city, will share one-half its profits 
with employees it was announced here 
May 21. The plan goes into effect June 
1. The profits will be distributed equi- 
tably among all employees, in addition to 
their regular salaries. This company is 
expanding steadily. It has recently pur- 
chased two new yards, one at Santa Ana 
and the other at Newport Beach. 








All You Can Grab for a Dime 


A novel idea of a lumber dealer was to 
take a quarter-barrel, saw the top off, paint 
the sides green and fill up the barrel with 
thousands of wood golf tees. A neat sign 
on outside of the barrel, in red and black 
letters, reads: “All the golf tees you can 
grab palm down for 10 cents.” 

He placed this tee container in the office, 
in front of the counter, so that all who came 
in had to see it, and if they or anyone in 
their families were golfers they were sure 
to make a grab. 

In fact, “palms down” became a great in- 
door sport in which many golfers helped 
themselves as generously as they could 
under the rules, and human-like tried to see 
how much of a supply they could grab 
at each reach. 

Needless to say, the barrel’s contents are 
quickly sold out, and as quickly replenished, 
so many a dime is picked up in the course 
of time from early spring to late fall. The 
golf fans buy ’em like hot dogs, and the 
lumber dealer is doing his bit to promote 
the sale of “wood goods.” 





THE DAY of the super-skyscraper is over, ac- 
cording to some architects specializing in con- 
struction of office buildings. 
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nap-Shots in Texas-Okla. Yards 


By an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff 
Representative 





Lee Lockwood, of the Waco Lumber Co., Waco, Tex., through this large 
sign on end of one of the sheds, tells the public that he is ready to help 
build homes through the FHA finance plan 





Fred Scharf, manager Arlington Heights Paint & Lumber Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 

believes in showing that he has plenty of shingles in stock, so he piled this 

big lot in front of the shed. The plant is located on a main highway, in a 
fast-growing section of the city, so many people see it 














The Frensley Bros. Lumber Co., Ardmore, Okla., delivers jags of lumber at 
low cost by use of this one-half ton truck, which mounts three racks as shown. 
Either a single board or several are easily carried in these frames on the sides 
of the truck. The frames are bolted to the truck and can be readily removed 


if desired 





The sign in alley, headed "Do It Now," further says, “Leave lumber stacks 

level across tops." It is one way used by General Manager Henderson of 

the Chickasaw Lumber Co., Fort Worth, Tex., to impress upon employees the 
necessity of keeping the yard neat and orderly 





The Waco Lumber Co., Waco, Tex., located on one of the main thorough- This shows oil wells in a fine residential section of Oklahoma City. Property 
fares, has a parkway in front of the entire plant. This is used to display lawn owners in each block receive a share of the proceeds from the wells within 
chairs—product of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.—retailed through this yard the block—in most cases one-fortieth of one-eighth 
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Introducing Charles H. Roselle, instructor of the 

Building Trades classes of Barrington (Ill.) High 

School, who supervised the construction of the 
house by the boys 


This is the story of a house that thirty- 
one “Jacks” built. It undoubtedly is a bet- 
ter house than the one constructed by the 
Jack of nursery rhyme fame, and is a job 
of which any builder might well be proud. 
And the thirty-one high school boys at Bar- 
rington, Ill, who have carried the house- 
building project through to completion, will 
likely never feel greater pride than welled 
within them when the last stroke of the 
hammer died away into echoes. Children 
are the heart of a home, according to an 
old saying. This home has been the heart 
of grown children, and their reverence for 
it is clearly seen in conscientious workman- 
ship. 

Once upon a time—about Sept. 15, 1935— 
Charles H. Roselle, instructor, and the 
members of his two Building Trades classes 
broke ground for a house. The attractive 
story-and-a-half Cape Cod residence shown 
with this article is the result. What has 
happened during the past nine months is 


history that forms the framework for this 
account. 
Earl M. Schwemm, a Barrington insur- 


ance man who had had two modern homes 
built by contract labor earlier in the year, 
offered to let the boys in Mr. Roselle’s 
classes build a complete house on a lot he 
owned with all materials being supplied by 
him. The proposal was accepted as an edu- 


cational project, and plans made to launch 
construction. Naturally, the first thing 
needed was a house plan. The Building 


Trades boys were undaunted for they had a 
year of drafting behind them, and imme- 


diately set to work making sketches. The 
finally 


plan adopted was made into blue- 
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i House That 31 Jacks Built 
Is Result of Trade Training 


prints by the students, who were, then, ready 
to begin actual work. 

As was said above, excavating began the 
middle of last September. After the base- 
ment was dug a concrete mixer was rented, 
and the concrete poured for the cellar walls. 
It may be said here, also, that the concrete 
basement floor, front and back stoops, side- 
walk, and driveway curbing were all poured 
by the young workmen. The boys worked 
in two shifts throughout the year’s course; 
ten being on the building site mornings for 
three hours and attending other classes 
afternoons, while twenty-one students studied 
classroom subjects in the morning and 
worked on the house from 1 to 4 o’clock each 
school day afternoon. Absences were made 
up on Saturday mornings. But there haven’t 
been many absences in this course for there 





Here is the finished 
product that represents 
the work of thirty-one 
youths during the past 
school year. Landscap- 
ing and the setting of 
shrubs was yet to be 
done when this picture 
was taken 
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has been genuine interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of the youthful tradesmen. 

The framework began to rise on the hori- 
zon as soon as the concrete foundation had 
set. Pride in the venture grew as studding 
went up and with every board applied. An 
accompanying picture shows a side view 
of the house during this stage of construc- 
tion with some of the boys at work. As can 
be seen in the floor plan of the dwelling, it 
is 33x35 feet, and has five good-sized rooms, 
a large hall, and bathroom. The attic con- 
tains space for two additional bedrooms 
larger than the ones on the ground floor, and 
a second bathroom. Mr. Schwemm decided 
to postpone the finishing of these rooms 





With nail aprons and 
tools, the student trades- 
men are seen with Mr. 
Roselle. The sign which 
was hung on the chim- 
ney months ago reads: 
"The Building Trades 
Classes of the Barring- 
ton High School are 
Building This Residence” 





until they were needed by tenants. All of 
the lumber was bought from the two Bar- 
rington dealers, and other materials from 
local merchants. 

With the true builder’s desire to get a 
house “under cover” before cold weather set 
in, the classes under Mr. Roselle’s direction 
measured, sawed and hammered away 
eagerly during the autumn. When the last 
roof board was on, the boys began applying 
the red cedar shingles to the outside walls 
and roof. The work was done painstakingly, 
just as every other part of construction. A 
bricklayer gave some advice during the lay- 
ing of the chimney and making the fireplace 
in the living room. Armed with trowels, 
hods, and mortar boards, the students laid 
the bricks straight and true up the side of 
the house, then proceeded to make a fine red 


2 





brick open hearth and wood mantel. The 
exterior of the residence was painted white, 
and the roof left natural. As a result of 
good scheduling of work by the teacher and 
the following of directions by his pupils, the 
building was enclosed before the record- 
breaking cold weather started. The heating 
system had been installed so that it was pos- 
sible to keep the inside warm. When it be- 
came too cold to work, the living room was 
fitted up as class quarters and the two 
groups met there daily to study building 


problems, the room being equipped with 
tables, chairs, instructor’s desk and black- 
board. 


Mr. Roselle, with twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience as a teacher, school principal and con- 
tractor, not only knows the building game 
but understands young people. He realized 
that some of the boys were more interested 
in one building trade than others, so after 
two months of work on the project asked 
them to make their first three choices in 
order. The result showed that fourteen pre- 
ferred carpentry, nine house wiring, three 
painting, three drafting, and one each voted 
bricklaying and plumbing as first choices. 
Painting led in second choices with ten, and 
plumbing with eight was next. As a result 
of this survey, Mr. Roselle let the boys do 
the work they were most interested in as 
much as possible, although all of the 
students have worked in every phase of the 
development. Mr. Roselle’s enthusiasm for 
this type of constructive education is un- 
bounded, and he believes that it would be a 
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High School Boys 
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Construct $5,500 


Residence During Year as Educational 
Project Under Direction of Instructor 


worthy requisite in every man’s educational 


try, concreting, wiring, drafting, plastering 
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Bar- curriculum. He regards the students who and plumbing. He doesn’t expect all of the 
from finish the two-year Building Trades’ course boys to enter a trade, but has discovered that 

as advanced apprentices in masonry, carpen- many of them have a natural aptitude for 
ret a 
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right began sanding the floor, after which 
it was to be stained, filled and varnished. 
The same treatment was to be given all the 
other floors. 

Amateur paperhangers usually are all 
wrapped up in their work, but the Building 
Trades classes weren’t afraid to tackle any- 
thing. They were scheduled to start paper- 
ing in the bedrooms, and work out into the 
living quarters. The ceilings are painted. 
All of the woodwork was enameled ivory. 

As work on the house progressed, public 
interest and enthusiasm grew. Many men 
connected with schools in other communities 
inspected the structure, and endorsed the 
practical course. Tradesmen have stoppea 
to watch the boys work, and praised the way 
that they have accomplished the job. It has 
appeared to be the attitude of nearly every- 
one that these students are getting some- 
thing practical and constructive from this 
one subject at least which will be beneficial 
later in life. A person, who has visited this 
$5,500 house built by ‘teen-age youths, feels 
that here is a worthwhile educational project 
that should be developed throughout the 
country. If the boys of Barrington High 
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School in a town of 3,200 inhabitants ac- 
cepted the Building Trades course with 
relish, it is a safe assumption that American 
boys everywhere would welcome the inaug- 
uration of a similar subject at their schools. 
From all sections of the nation come reports 
that the revival of building has revealed a 
dearth of capable carpenters and other 
tradesmen. The introduction of Building 
Trades courses in other high schools would 
appear to be a start toward solving the im- 
portant question of where our young trades 
workers are coming from. It is interesting to 
note here that eight girl students at Bar- 
rington have in seriousness asked Mr. 
Roselle if they might be allowed to study 
Building Trades next fall. The instructor 
is considering some type of parallel course 
that would be suited to them. 

Erman S. Smith, superintendent of schools 
since 1908, is one of the strongest boosters 
for the study course. He has watched the 
scholastic records of the boys in the classes, 
and found that the project has been a re- 
juvenator for some poor students! Toiling 
along in subjects which did not interest 
them, some of the boys were previously fail- 
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ing or barely making passing grades. This 
year it has been different. Enthused over 
the building venture, the lagging spirits of 
the boys uninterested in orthodox subjects 
have been kindled to the point where they 
are doing better classroom work in all 
studies than ever before, according to Mr. 
Smith. 

What of next year, the reader may ask. 
It is as yet undecided. Most of the B.T. boys 
have at least one more year before graduat- 
ing, and a number of them have asked to be 
permitted to take a third year in some kind 
of a trades course. The public endorsement 
of the educational project is seen by the fact 
that several individuals have requested that 
the classes build homes for them next year 
under the supervision of Mr. Roselle. It is 
expected that another residence will be 
erected, or that the classes will finish the 
school rooms and halls in an addition which 
is to be built. 

In response to the interest shown in the 
venture in the community and surrounding 
district, the house was open for public in- 
spection on Decoration Day and the follow- 
ing Sunday. 





Building Bug Bites 
Retail Lumberman 


Park Runce, Itt., June 1—The Park Ridge 
Lumber Co. is not only helping other people im- 
prove their property and preaching home con- 
struction, but has used a considerable quantity 
of its own material to build a shed measuring 
60x100 feet so that all of its ever-expanding 
stock of lumber may be kept under cover. 
A picture of the shed, which will have a ca- 
pacity of 600,000 feet of lumber, according to 
Otto H. Framke, proprietor, is shown under 
construction. The bins on each side of the 
twenty-foot drive are eight feet high, ten feet 
wide and twenty feet deep. On the sidewalls 
Mr. Framke is using one-half inch all-weather 
Homosote board in 8x14 foot panels, while the 
roof is of the same product in 8x10 and 8x12 
foot sections. 

In front of the new shed and to the right of 
the center driveway will be the 21x31 foot office, 
which only had its foundation in when the ac- 
companying photograph was made. A heating 
plant will be located in the basement under the 
office, while a conference room for contractors 
and clients will be above it. The walls of the 
new office will be some form of panelboard, and 
other dressy, modern features will be incor- 
porated in it. The present office space in the 
old shed will be abandoned, and used for other 
purposes. It might be mentioned here that the 
Park Ridge Lumber Co. is strictly a lumber and 
millwork concern. Mr. Framke stated that his 
new building will cost $3,500. 

The largest recent sale to one individual from 
the local firm went to the owner of a fox farm 
which is being started at Cary, Ill. Mr. Framke 


sold the fur farmer three carloads of 4x4-10, 
No. 1 rough yellow pine posts that had been 











A sample of the seven 

houses for which the Park 

Ridge concern furnished 

lumber. The suburb is in 

the midst of heavy home- 
building 





creosoted for fence posts to enclose forty acres, 
and three cars of Idaho white pine boards and 
flooring for building kennels. In addition, the 
lumber dealer sold $1.500 worth of materials 
to use in remodeling the house on the farm. 
Two hundred pairs of foxes will be moved to 
the place in August, and all the construction 
must be completed by that time. 

It was learned that new residences were be- 
ing started almost daily in the exclusive sub- 
urb, with twenty-one under construction at the 
time a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN called. Mr, Framke said that he was 
supplying materials from his yard for seven 
of these houses, which averaged about $10,000. 
Seven building lots had been sold in the previous 
ten days at prices ranging from $1,500 to $4,200, 
and he was on the trails of the purchasers in 
an effort to secure their business. 

Over $500,000 has been loaned under Title I 
of FHA by the local bank for remodeling, Mr. 
Framke said. The majority of this work was 
the finishing of attic space into spare bed- 
rooms, children’s play quarters, or adult recre- 
ation space, the writer was told. Second to at- 
tics in being improved were the lower extreme 
of residences—the basements. Social rooms have 
been made mostly. Insulation sales have been 
very good with the Park Ridge lumber retailer, 





The reporter arrived just 
in time to get a picture 
of the new shed being 
built by the Park Ridge 
(lll) Lumber Co. Otto 
H. Framke, owner, claimed 
that he was using good 
materials in its con- 
struction 








largely through the business secured from peo- 
ple who got FHA loans to do the work. 

It was interesting to learn that Mr. Framke 
opened his business in 1930 about the time the 
well known depression had a good grip on the 


economic situation. He has never been sorry; 
in fact this progressive and energetic lumber- 
man declares that, if he ever wants to start 
another yard, he will wait until another de- 
pression is sitting in the lap of the world! 





Distributors Unsatisfied With 
Adjustment 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 1.—No adjustment 
satisfactory to distributors of grade-marked 
southern pine here has been reached in regard 
to the demand made by representatives of the 
Federal authority that all stocks delivered on 
Government orders must carry certificates of 
inspection issued by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, but members of the trade hope that 
officers in question can be persuaded to aban- 
don the demand. The committee consisting of 
L. Alan Dill of the James Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
and Lewis Dill & Co. (Inc.); W. J. Appel of 
the W. J. Appel Lumber Co., and F. Bowie 
Smith appointed by the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change to study the matter with a view of 
securing relief has enlisted the aid of Sen. 
Tydings to see the proper officials at Washing- 
ton and prevail upon them to rescind the re- 
quirement. The measure entails such an in- 
crease in expense as to make the filling of 
smaller orders for public work virtually pro- 
hibitive, it is said. For years the distributors 
have acted under the rules of the Lumber Ex- 
change, which are like those of the Southern 
Pine Association and deemed satisfactory. 
Some distributors have settled matters to their 
own satisfaction by refusing to quote on all 
such business that entails procurement of the 
association certificates. 
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A SHOW IN A SHED 


(Continued from front page) 
indeed was the transformation of a pro- 
siac lumber shed into what might be justly 
called a bower of beauty. The front-page 
illustration gives an idea of how this was 
brought about; through tastefully deco- 
rated booths, and especially by the false 
ceiling spanning the driveway, the details 
of which are explained further along in 
this story. 
HOW IT ALL STARTED 

But let us go back to the very beginning 
and proceed step by step from there, so 
that readers may know just how this 
monumental dealer’s show was planned 
and executed. Over a year ago the idea 
was first conceived by Mr. Clay. His first 
step was to prepare a 20-page typewritten 
plan of the show as he contemplated it, 
for submission to the company’s board of 
directors. This prospectus set forth first 
the major object of showing and demon- 
strating to the public the various lines of 
materials handled; then explained in de- 
tail how it was proposed to carry this idea 
into effect. With a few changes the plan 
was approved, and actual work on the 
project was begun early in February. 
Here it should be mentioned that Mr. 
Clay is a director in the Ohio association, 
and he also attended several other State 
conventions, picking up ideas and select- 
ing various manufacturers’ displays that 
he wanted for his show. Definite condi- 
tions were established for exhibitors, one 
being that a personal representative should 
be on hand during the two days. Mer- 
chandise prizes also were requested, and 
souvenirs for free distribution if possible. 
No two firms were allowed to show the 
same commodity. That is, if one manu- 
facturer showed asphalt products, another 
had to omit those and show only asbestos 
and rock wool. Another displayed insula- 
tion board and omitted hard-boards, while 
its competitor left out insulation and con- 
fined its display to hard-boards. Thus 
there was no friction, or confusion of cus- 
tomers’ minds, as might have been occa- 
sioned by competing booths. 


“TELLING THE WORLD" ABOUT IT 

The preparatory advertising and pub- 
licity was extensive and well organized, 
meriting extended description, but which 
for lack of space must be sketched rather 
lightly. Mr. Clay, incidentally, has had 
considerable newspaper experience, which 
helped him ; but he modestly says that al- 
most anyone, with the easily secured help 
of the local newspaper men, could map a 
like program. He began his campaign 
some six weeks in advance of the show, 
using matrix illustrations and “teaser” 
ads in the five weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in Perrysburg and the nearby 
towns of Maumee and Waterville. Just 
as Barnum, the world’s greatest show- 
man, used to herald his coming with the 
slogan “Wait for the Big Show,” the 


first advertisement of the Koch campaign 
said only that “The Show of Shows Is 


Coming,” without mentioning place or 
date. Later the dates were played up as, 


for example: “Ladies, Don’t Let Your 
Husbands Plan Anything for May 15-16.” 
Still later the place—Perrysburg—was 
played up ; followed by still another adver- 
tisement telling everybody to watch for 
the big advertisement that would appear 
the following week, when an important 
announcement would be made and all par- 
ticulars would be given. In due course, 
on May 8, the promised big ad appeared. 
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small children running wild in a show of 
this kind may cause the supply of free 
souvenirs to vanish more rapidly than in- 
tended, and also get on the nerves of 
adult visitors. 
THE OFFICIAL OPENING 

“Came the day,” as the movie captions 
used to say, and the big show was on; the 
official opening being featured by short 
talks from the mayors and newspaper 
editors of the several towns. During Fri- 


day and Saturday, including the evening 
of the final day, at least 2,000 persons at- 
tended, this estimate being based on the 
fact that nearly 1,000 registered, while a 
great many more could not get close 
enough to sign; and, getting tired of wait- 
ing, dispensed with that formality. 


The 








Exhibit of Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, and the Southern Pine Association's remodeled 
attic, at Spring Festival and Building Show of Koch Lumber Co., Perrysburg, Ohio 


It was headed “Spring Festival and Build- 
ing Show—Something New and Novel— 
You Have Never Seen Anything Like It” 
—followed by details of the program, 
which included music by the Perrysburg 
High School orchestra and band; elab- 
orate merchandise displays, with attend- 
ance by factory representatives; prizes 
and free souvenirs, etc. There was no ad- 
mission charge, but all announcements 
stipulated that children must be accom- 
panied by their parents—which probably 
was a good idea, as too many unattended 


interest shown by the public is evidenced 
by the fact that although it had not been 
intended to keep the show open Friday 
evening, it was ten o'clock before the 
doors could be closed, while on the final 
day, Saturday, it was nearly 11 p. m. be- 
fore the last visitors left. And to cap the 
climax, the show was reopened for a short 
time on Sunday to avoid disappointing 
people who wanted to view the exhibits 
but who had not been able to do so or 
either of the preceding days. 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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HOW LIVE DEALER GOT OVER 
ACTIVE PROSPECTS for HOMES 


The complete product functioning in 
the use for which it was created is the 
ultimate in advertising presentation, and 
is the goal that every smart advertiser 
aims for. C. Starkweather, of C. Stark- 
weather & Son (Inc.), Beaver Dam, Wis., 
has recently capitalized on his recognition 
of that fact, to the extent of obtaining 
over 300 active prospects by using a house 
he was completing for a customer as an 
advertisement to stimulate more of the 
same kind of business, and to dramatize 
modern applications of materials and the 
type of service he is equipped to render. 

Mr. Starkweather, who like most pro- 
gressive lumber dealers, uses illustrated 
literature describing his products, and 
maintains a large supply of samples of 
many of his wares, saw in the unusual 
house he was building an opportunity to 
do a real advertising and display job, by 
opening the new house to visitors and ex- 
plaining to them the features embodied 
in it. Accordingly, he sought and obtained 
the consent of the owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Moss, recently arrived from the 
nearby city of Green Bay, who were 
forced to build because of lack of vacant 
houses. The next move was to send per- 
sonal letters of invitation to a list of pros- 
pects. Then, for two days preceding the 
opening of what was to become a demon- 
stration house, reader notices (not dis- 
play advertisements) were inserted in 
both the local papers. During the week- 
end on which open-house was held, much 
larger crowds than were expected arrived. 
At the end of the allotted time Mr. Stark- 
weather, feeling highly gratified at the 
results, considered the venture closed, but 
he reckoned without several unheralded 
factors. 


TEACHERS CONDUCT EDUCA- 
TIONAL TOURS FOR CLASSES 


Included among the visitors were sev- 
eral high school teachers, and two of 
them, the respective heads of the home 
economics class and the drafting class, 
asked permission to take their classes 
through the house. Permission was freely 
granted, and then other teachers asked 
for the same privilege. These were fol- 
lowed by grade-school teachers, with the 
result that a total of about 2,000 children 
were escorted through the house in 
groups, carefully scheduled to get them 
all in during one week. The children 
stimulated a renewed interest among 
adults, and necessitated prolonging the 
open-house another week, during which 
the Home Committee of the Woman’s 
Club, and other groups, attended demon- 
strations in the house. Three of the high- 
school teachers arranged examinations on 
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the trip, and all of the questions together 
with the children’s papers were turned 
over to Mr. Starkweather at his request. 
From these papers he learned a lot about 
what people are interested in and desire 
to know about. 

During the entire time that the house 
was open, ample arrangements were in 
effect to answer questions propounded by 
visitors, and to explain all of the struc- 
tural and artistic features of the house. 
Stationed in the garage was a man with 
literature on all the various kinds of in- 
sulation used. Insulation of many types 
and applications was perhaps the out- 
standing feature of the construction. Mr. 
Starkweather was located in the basement 
for the purpose of explaining the features 
embodied there. Throughout the remain- 





Home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Moss, Beaver 
Dam, Wis., which has had wide influence 
in molding home building sentiment in 


that city 


der of the house seven other men were 
posted. These were manufacturers’ sales- 
men whose materials had been used. Each 
was equipped with a pad for noting the 
names and addresses of persons who man- 
ifested particular interest in the house or 
any part of it. An electrically operated 
bell in the basement, with push buttons 
located in various parts of the house near 
the material men, was used to summon 
Mr. Starkweather whenever a question 
was put that required an answer from the 
head of the firm. 


PLANNING THE APPROACH 
AND THE FOLLOW-UP 


At the conclusion of the demonstration 
the lists were used for telephone solicita- 
tion to determine the genuineness and de- 
gree of interest. Each evening between 
five and half past six o’clock telephone 
calls were made. Mr. Starkweather made 
these calls. His approach was: “This is 
Mr. Starkweather. You seemed inter- 
ested during your visit to Mr. Moss’ 
house in (the house, some feature of it, 
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some part of it), and I am calling to tell 
you that we shall be glad to have one 
of our men stop at your home and give 
you more detailed information without in 
any way obligating you to build or buy 
anything. Our sole purpose is to make 
you as familiar as we can with modern 
construction, and its costs and benefits.” 

If the prospect agreed to receive a rep- 
resentative, he was thanked, and that was 
the end of the conversation. If not, he 
was reassured that he would be obligating 
himself in no way, and was urged to take 
advantage of the opportunity to add some- 
thing useful to his general fund of knowl- 
edge. The sole object of these calls was 
to make an appointment for one of Stark- 
weather’s salesmen. The result was that 
the lists were pared down to something 
over 300 who were considered to be live 
prospects. One of the first persons 
reached on the telephone only grudgingly 
consented to a salesman’s call. In less 
than a week later the Starkweather firm 
was beginning the construction of a new 
house for him. In less than three weeks 
after the demonstration, and traceable di- 
rectly to it, 18 major insulation jobs and 
numerous smaller ones were sold. The 
major jobs included complete insulation 
treatment for five houses, four taverns, 
and the remodeling of nine recreation 
rooms in attics and basements. Such an 
impetus was given to business that a man 
employed to look after farm sales only 
has been called in to help take care of 
the selling load in town. If the volume 
continues it will be necessary to employ 
another salesman. 


COMBINES BEST FEATURES 
OF OLD AND NEW 


Now, what manner of house is this, the 
mere showing of which can stimulate such 
interest? Before describing it, let the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
quote from a conversation with Mrs. 
Moss, who said: “We were just a little 
afraid of so much modernism when Mr. 
Starkweather described what he had in 
mind for us, but when we saw it, our first 
and what promises to be our lasting re- 
action is that we have a perfect blend of 
modern materials and design with all of 
the features we are so accustomed to in 
older types of house. We saw the houses 
at the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago, and thought they departed too 
radically from tradition. We think that 
this house combines the best features of 
the old and the new, providing a home 
that we can really live in, and giving us 
the advantages of modern developments.” 

The foundation walls and basement 
floor of the building are concrete. The 
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frame is balloon type, the studs covered 
on the outside with one-half inch of Celo- 
tex, a layer of heavy paper, and the ex- 
terior is eight-inch cedar drop siding. The 
roof is of asphalt shingles. The turret-like 
structure around the entrance is finished 
in white portland cement troweled to a 
rough texture. On approaching the house 
and ringing the bell, one hears a musical 
chime within. On entering it, it is dis- 
covered that there are two of these chimes 
housed in an arched recess in the wall 
near the entrance. The front door button 
rings one of them. The rear door rings 
the other, which has an easily distinguish- 
able pitch. The telephone, through a sim- 
ple wiring device, rings both of them. 
The front room is floored with semi-mod- 
ernistic oak blocks, manufactured by the 
E. L. Bruce Co. The walls are finished 
with natural tone grooved Celotex plank 
in random widths, and the ceiling is Celo- 
tex Tile. A center dome light, chromium 
fixtures and Venetian blinds, together 
with a wood baseboard complete the es- 
sential treatment. 

The entry to the dining room is a mod- 
ernistic flat arch, and the treatment in this 
room is similar to that described hereto- 
fore. Of all the rooms, the kitchen is pre- 
eminent in the distinctiveness of its treat- 
ment. It is amply lighted through a long, 
low series of window sash extending 
nearly the entire length of the room. 
These openings are equipped with Vene- 
tian blinds. 


MODERNLY EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT 


The kitchen embodies all of the latest 
features of design and equipment. The 
semi-modernistic theme in this room is 
commensurate with the treatment in 
other parts of the house, and is effected 
by graduating the wall tones from med- 
ium blue at the wainscot line to pale blue 
at the ceiling break. The graduation is 
in four tones, separated by narrow crome 
bands. The floor is inlaid linoleum. 

The upper floor contains three bed- 
rooms and a bath. On this level the floors 
are all polished hardwood, except the 
bath, which has a composition covering. 
Wall paper over plaster on insulation 
board was used in the bedrooms and cor- 
ridor. 

The basement walls are knotty pine to 
shoulder height, and insulating tile above 
and in the ceiling. Indirect lighting dif- 
fuses the light. The concrete floor and 
foundation walls are damp-proofed. A 
warm-air heating system is fed and reg- 
ulated by an automatic stoker of the blown 
type, equipped with an air filter attach- 
ment. The garage, an integral part of 
the house, has four inches of loose fill in- 
sulation in the ceiling to absorb sound vi- 
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House Built for Customer Is Mecca for Home-Conscious People 
Seeking Information— Thousands of School Pupils Pass Through 
in Escorted Groups—A Seasonal Selling Program Outlined 


brations made by starting the automobile 
motor. 


INTELLIGENT SEASONAL 
SELLING PROGRAM 


The Starkweather concern has an in- 
telligent merchandising approach. Where- 
ever possible it segregates its materials 
into seasonal groups, and pushes them at 
the proper time of the year. Those ma- 
terials which do not lend themselves to 
seasonal sales are pushed continuously. 
Insulation is one of the latter. Sales 
thus far this year are about 100 percent 
ahead of last year at the same time. Last 
year, through constant pushing, and the 
maintenance of a retail store, in the shop- 
ping district of the town, paint sales were 
increased 400 percent over the preceding 
year. 

Of particular significance regarding 
what can be done with a seasonal item, 
when selling and advertising are intelli- 


4l 








ment was left in good order, the coal 
window closed, and the delivery satis- 
factory. The customer is never left alone 
long enough to develop animosity that 
cannot be corrected before it becomes 
dangerous. This same governing prin- 
ciple of constant, helpful contact is used 
in the sale of all merchandise, with vari- 
ations, of course, to suit the characteris- 
tics of the several items. 


Proud of Fine Logs 


ScHUMM, OHIO, June 1.—The W. P. Robin- 
son Co., manufacturer of hardwood lumber and 
long timbers here, takes pride in the high qual- 
ity of logs that come to its mill, as evidenced by 
the accompanying photograph which shows one 
truck carrying a white oak log 36 feet by 34 
inches, scaling 2,164 feet; and another truck 
carrying a white oak log 35 feet by 33 inches, 
scaling 2,027 feet. These logs were sawed into 
special boat timbers and planking, along with 
other choice smaller logs, and the material al- 








Two white oak logs that are typical of the quality of raw material received at the mill of 
W. P. Robinson Co., Schumm, Ohio 


gently planned, is the fact that this year 
the company did a $3,000 business in wall 
paper in a city with a population of about 
9,000. Typical of the Starkweather 
method of selling are the means whereby 
the company is increasing its coal sales 
each year by fifteen to twenty percent. 
A card record of the coal purchases of 
all buyers is kept. From this it is easy 
to determine about a week in advance 
the probable needs of the customer. He 
is called on, and the order obtained. At 
frequent intervals during the heating sea- 
son a combustion engineer visits the cus- 
tomers to correct or prescribe correction 
for any heating troubles that occur. It 
is too easy for the customer to blame the 
coal and try someone else unless he is 
expertly advised. Four days after each 
delivery a man calls to learn if the base- 


ready has been shipped. Specializing in produc- 
tion of Indiana and Ohio oak timbers, boat keel 
stock, and in bending, this manufacturing com- 
pany operates a heavy mill on the NKP rail- 
road, twelve miles east of Decatur, Ind. 





Postpones Rebuilding Mill 


SPOKANE, WasH., June 1.—Officials of the 
Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash., have an- 
nounced that they will not build a new mill this 
season to replace the one destroyed by fire on 
March 30. According to L. J. Roedel, general 
manager, the lumber stock on hand will be 
shipped out as rapidly as possible, and this will 
keep the planing mill busy until the end of the 
year. Ten million feet of white pine logs now 
in the boom, or in the drive coming down from 
Priest River, will be delivered to the Diamond 
Match Co. for milling at the Cusick and New- 
port plants of that company. The woods opera- 
tions of the Dalkena Lumber Co. now are con- 
fined to getting out cedar, the poles being con- 
tracted to the Valentine-Clark Co. 
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Business Events on West Coast 


To Finance Small Redwood Mills 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 29.—The Lum- 
ber Sales Co. (Ltd.), 519 California Street, was 
recently organized by a group of California busi- 
nessmen and lumbermen to finance and act as a 
central sales agency for small mills in the State. 
Principal operations will be in redwood. Small 
mills will be afforded all the advantages in sales 
and marketing enjoyed by the large mills. By 
guaranteeing the sales of its affiliated mills, the 
company is introducing a new departure in this 
field. It will sell under its own name, work on 
commission basis, assemble large orders from 
the output of its mills, and, where feasible, 
finance year-round operations. Five redwood 
mills have been signed up, and preliminaries are 
under way for the signing of others. W. C. 
Crittenden, San Francisco attorney, is presi- 
dent. 


Opening up New Lumber Tract 

Eucene, Ore—The Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., this city, the most important lumber manu- 
facturing concern in the Willamette Valley, is 
opening up a new timber tract to supply logs 
for its Springfield mill. This company oper- 


ates sawmills at Springfield and Wendling, 
Ore., near Eugene, and has its general and 


sales offices here. The company has beén sup- 
plying logs for the Springfield mill from its 
camps near Wendling. The company is build- 
ing a truck road, and will develop the new 
tract on a truck-logging basis, in line with the 
present trend in logging operations. 


New Plant for Cedar and Pine 


SuSANVILLE, Catir.—The Red River Lum- 
ber Co. has completed building a new sawinill 
here. The mill is equipped with band head rig 
and band resaw, and is expected to cut 125,000 
feet per shift when operating on pine. The 
Springfield Cedar Co. will operate the plant, 
cutting cedar for part of the season. It is 
planned to cut pine the rest of the season. 


To Wholesale Fir, Piling, Plywood 


San Francisco, CAir., June 1.—The Staple- 
ton Lumber Co., to wholesale fir lumber, pil- 
ing and plywood, was recently organized by 
J. A. Stapleton, formerly with the wholesale 
sales department of the Charles Nelson Co. 
Offices were opened in room 744 Mills Building, 
220 Montgomery Street. Mr. Stapleton is also 
representative in San Francisco for the Pacific 
Fir Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Start School for Young Graders 


Westwoop, Catir.—The Red River Lumber 
Co. here reports a large increase in business 
for this year as compared with the same period 
last year. Sales for the first quarter this year 
were 41 percent above the same period in 1935. 
The company has the largest order files it has 
had for several years. Recently orders have 
been coming in fast, for quick shipment. Load- 
ing tracks have been taxed to capacity. De- 
mand for upper grades has been particularly 
strong. 

About May 1, the Red River Lumber Co. 
started a grading school to train young men in 
the proper grading of lumber. During the slack 
period of operating of the last few years, no 
apprentices were developed in the western pine 
district. Now, with a resumption of more 
nearly normal operations, the industry is faced 
with a shortage of competent graders. 

Westwood is a lumber town, and much inter- 
est is shown by the younger generation. The 
Westwood High School has recently instituted 
a class in lumber industries, teaching charac- 
teristics and qualities of the timber species na- 
tive to this district. The students are taught 








the difference in the species, texture, uses, etc. 

There is a growing demand for young men 
with real knowledge of lumber for sales posi- 
tions. Leo Opsahl, sales manager for Red 
River Lumber Co., recently started to train 
young men for lumber sales work. They are 
taking an added interest in their work—be- 
cause they have a goal ahead of them. This 
feeling tends to build enthusiasm and closer 
relationship between the management and the 
employees. 


Flood Control Plan Invalid 


Ortympi1A, WasuH., May 30.—Four Tacoma 
lumber and land companies won an important 
victory before the State supreme court here this 
week when that tribunal upheld by an 8 to 1 
vote their contention that the State’s proposed 
flood control program is invalid. The four 
companies, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Milwaukee Land 
Co. and Northwestern Improvement Co., had 
brought suit against the State director of con- 
servation and development and Pierce County 
officials seeking to stop the program. They con- 
tended that they would be taxed for flood im- 








This picture of a lamb with six legs was sent to the 
American Lumberman by C. D. Terwilliger, vice 
president and general manager Clover Valley Lum- 


ber Co., Loyalton, Calif. 





provements that would be of no benefit to them. 

All of the companies are heavy owners of tim- 

— and logged-off land throughout the 
tate. 


Cutting Pine on Sprague River 

KLAMATH Facts, Ore—The Ivory Pine 
Co., this city, is operating a pine manufactur- 
ing plant on the north fork of the Sprague 
River, at Bly, Ore., this season. The mill is 
cutting 45,000 feet daily. In addition to its 
manufacturing activities, the Ivory Pine Co., 
conducts a wholesale lumber business here, 
with offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing. E. P. Ivory, well known in California 
pine circles, is at the head of this company. 


Leased Plant Ready to Operate 


KLAMATH, Farts, Ore.—The former Shaw- 
Bertram Lumber Co. plant in this city has been 
leased by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and it 
will be in operation about June 1. When this 
plant is started, all of the more important 
plants in the Klamath district will be in oper- 
ation, with the exception of the Walker-Hovey 
plant. Many small mills have been late start- 
ing, because of adverse weather conditions and 
low prices for box lumber. 


Affiliates Re-elect Officers 


Tacoma, Wasu., May 31.—Directors of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and affiliated con- 
cerns at their annual meetings which ended 
here yesterday, re-elected all officers to serve 
through the ensuing fiscal year. F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, St. Paul, Minn., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, was chosen execu- 
tive vice president. Other officers re-elected 
included F. Rodman Titcomb, Tacoma, general 
manager; Charles H. Ingram, Tacoma, assist- 
ant general manager; William L. McCormick, 
Tacoma, secretary; George S. Long, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary; A. Dwight Orr, Tacoma, assist- 
ant treasurer; Julius R. Peetz, Tacoma, cashier. 
During the week the directors were in session, 
they inspected company operations at Long- 
view, Raymond, Everett and other cities. 


Adds Plywood to Door Plant 


Tacoma, Wasu., May 31.—The Northwest 
Door Co., of this city, has completed installation 
of a $200,000 plywood manufacturing depart- 
ment, which it decided to install when it be- 
came apparent that the increasing demand for 
plywood was not going to allow the company to 
obtain in the open market sufficient for its door 
factory. The door factory manufactures be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 doors daily. Officers of 
the Northwest Door Company, which will also 
manage the plywood plant, are: Herman FE. 
Tenzler, president-manager, and Joseph H. Gon- 
yea, vice president-treasurer. 


Completes New Sawmill 


CHEHALIS, WaAsH., May 31.—The Chehalis 
Mill Co. has completed its new mill at Salkum, 
near here, replacing the one destroyed by fire 
last December. The mill has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 120,000 feet of lumber daily, and 
its cost was about $100,000. The company’s 
logging operations, within three miles of the 
mill site, have been under way for some time, 
and a plentiful supply of logs is available. F. 
F. Duell, manager of the company, says that its 
timber supply is ample for several years of 
operation. 


Appointed Trustee for Redwood Mill 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 1—Sidney M. 
Hauptman, recently appointed permanent trus- 
tee for the Charles Nelson Lumber Co., has been 
named trustee for its subsidiary, the North- 
ern Redwood Lumber Co., by Federal Judge A. 
F, St. Sure, of San Francisco, despite efforts of 
two creditors to have an independent trustee ap- 
pointed. The Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co. to which the company owes two million dol- 
lars, and a group of stockholders, sought ap- 
pointment of a separate trustee so the company 
can later reorganize under an RFC loan. 


Operating After 5-Year Shut-down; 
Canadian Competition Felt 


ABERDEEN, WASH., June 1.—After being de- 
layed considerably, through damage to a dredge 
and a fire in the woods at a logging connection, 
the Donovan Lumber Co. finally completed its 
repairs and again is in operation, after being 
down for several years. Commenting on 
the market situation, William Donovan, head of 
the Denovan Lumber Co., said: 

While the California market is holding up 
well, the export trade is quiet, and the At- 
lantic Coast market just now is dull; so con- 
ditions do not look as promising as they 
were two months ago. The competition with 
British Columbia lumber is being felt in 
California, as well as on-the Atlantic Coast. 


The Donovan Lumber Co. is one of the old- 
est concerns in this section, and enjoys a splen- 
did reputation for the quality of its product. 
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AS HEADQUARTERS FOR 





This display in nine colors, measuring 
36” wide, 301.” high, and 8” deep, makes 
a basis for an attractive general. hard- 
ware window. It attracts much favor- 
able attention. 


Two Window Stickers are packed with 
each display which invite people into 
your store. 

o 


The New Booklets — 32 
pages of interesting infor- 
mation on hardware for 
anyone planning to build 
or modernize a home. It 
answers in a simple, con- 
cise manner many qucs- 
tions which puzzle every 
home builder. An excellent sales stimulator for 
your hardware department. 





Fill in the coupon now. Get this display into your 
window—keep a stock of booklets handy—and 
let Stanley Advertising bring quality-minded 
customers to your store! 








THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


FOR Cs DOORS SELL STANLEY HARDWARE 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


NAME..... 
ADDRESS........ 





Please send me ‘Carefree Send me (quantity) 
Door” Display, B95 L_j"Carefree Door” booklets, B78 
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TRUCKERS, 


CO-OPERATIVES 


Jerrerson City, Mo. May 28.—The 
Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
completing its first annual convention here to- 
day, called upon the secretary of State to cancel 
existing reciprocity highway agreements with 
other States, as a means of preventing itiner- 
ant truck peddlers from invading Missouri. A 
resolution adopted unanimously by the associa- 
tion declared that the peddlers “are using high- 
ways of the State as a place for transacting 
their business, evading payment of taxes, fees, 
registration and other charges levied against 
the business institutions.” 

Harry A. Smith, of the South Park Lumber 
Co., St. Joseph, was elected president of the 
organization, to succeed Ed A. Duensing, of 
Jefferson City, who retired after leading the 
association through its first year. Other offi- 
cers named were: 

First vice president—C. C. Bowling, Bowl- 
ing Lumber Co., Columbia. 

Second vice president—W. T. Morrow, Mor- 
row Lumber Co., Carthage. 

Treasurer—B. F. Dobyns, Dobyns Lumber 
Co., Shelbina. 

Secretary and manager—Oliver O. 
Jefferson City (re-elected). 


sright, 


Jefferson City was selected as the permanent 
convention headquarters of the group. 


Truckers, Co-operatives Hurt Business 


Frank M. Stoll, of the Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, sounded the keynote of 
the drive against truckers in an address de- 
livered at the opening session. Continued com- 
placency by bona fide dealers will result in 
business losses that ultimately may spell ruin, 
he told the group. As a result of his address, 
and other spirited talks against the truckers, 
the resolution above mentioned was adopted. 

An immediate drive against the opening of 
consumer co-operatives in the State also ap- 





H. A. SMITH, 
St. Joseph; 
Elected President 


FE. A. DUENSING, 
Jefferson City; 
Retiring President 


peared in prospect, as many dealers declared 
the stores’ advent an evil which will hurt retail 
yardsmen considerably. Charles W. Hestwood, 
of Kansas City, declared that the lumber busi- 
ness will be wrecked if the movement makes 
any further inroads. Other speakers immedi- 
ately took up the subject at roundtable discus- 
sions, and plans were laid to fight the move- 
ment. Other retail groups in Missouri are ex- 
pected to join in opposition to it. 

As one of the first retail groups ever to 
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--Are Menaces to Business That Must Be 


meet in the house chamber of the Missouri 
capitol building, the convention was called to 
order by E. A, Duensing, the retiring presi- 
dent. The group was welcomed to the city by 
Mayor Means Ray. Cliff Scruggs, of Jefferson 
City, replied in behalf of the lumbermen. 


Must Act on Distribution Practices 


In his annual address, President Duensing 
said, “One of the greatest problems lumbermen 
face today is the problem of distribution. lf 
it isn't solved, many of us will suffer greatly. 
Manufacturers must set up a policy of selling 
only to bona fide dealers at bona fide prices. 
It isn’t fair to criticize the manufacturers, 
when we ourselves are doing little to stamp out 
the evils in our own group.” 

Governor Guy B. Park, extending the greet- 
ings of the State of Missouri to the group, 
praised its work and declared the State was 
doing all it could to help the building program 
in Missouri. The $13,000,000 building program 
is progressing nicely, he said, and all of the 
materials used are being purchased through 
local retail dealers. 

Charles M. Hines, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, spoke on “Opportunities 
in Lumber Merchandising,” and told how his 
company had won out in its fight to beat the 
depression. He told the dealers that “the only 
possible guaranty of better merchandising is 
in what we do ourselves. We as lumbermen 
must develop our own program of construction 
and we must merchandise better products,” he 
declared. 


Please Customers and Keep Them 


Other dealers in forum discussions brought 
out that lumbermen must offer more service 
than they have in the past. “When you sell 
a house, or anything, don’t stop there,’ said 
one. “Tell plasterers they must allow their 
material plenty of time to dry. Emphasize this 
fact to contractors. Don’t let outside factors 
destroy your product. Convince the public 
there is a difference in lumber, and offer the 
best.” Another retailer pointed out that the 
greatest insurance a house will be paid for is 
the satisfaction an owner will get out of his 
home. “When you sell a man the material for 
a house, give him absolute satisfaction. See 
that the contractor gives him the best. Make 
sure that the owner is proud of his new home. 
Do that, and you may be sure that he'll retire 
that mortgage.” 

The mill-shipment problem still confronts the 
industry, but the answer is for the retailer to 
render better service than the manufacturer, 
one speaker said. “Give your patrons service 
that the mill can’t buck,” he advised. 

Oliver O. Bright, the secretary and manager 
of the group, reported that, since its organiza- 
tion last year, 287 members, or 33 percent of 
the total yards in the State, had been enrolled. 
Mr. Bright expressed appreciation to the manu- 
facturers for their aid in organization work. 

C. J. Cowley, of Olathe, Kan., president of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
gave a talk on “National Association Activi- 
ties,” and urged the members to affiliate them- 
selves with the national group. 

E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern group, presided as toastmaster 
at the banquet, held at the Missouri Hotel. 
Charles R. Black, of Corning, Ark., repeated 
the address on “Men, Money and Monkeys,” 
which he gave recently before the Texas Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention. 

The last day’s sessions were devoted prin- 
cipally to a dealers’ conclave, at which a dealer 
from each district in the State reviewed ques- 
tions of pertinent interest to all. 


Combated, Declare Missouri Retailers; 
Lumber Distribution Practices Are Studied 


Reports of committees and the election ot 
officers concluded the convention. 

On the last day, dealers and salesmen at- 
tended a round-up luncheon. Executives and 
sales representatives of building materials com- 
panies were in charge, and the program was 
entirely informal and “off the record.” 

During the convention, the wives of visiting 
dealers were entertained with auto rides over 





CLIFF SCRUGGS, 
Jefferson City; 
Replies to Welcome 


B. F. DOBYNS, 
Shelbina; 
Treasurer 


the city, a tea at the Jefferson City Country 
Club and a visit with Mrs. Guy Park, wife 
of the governor, at the Executive Mansion. 

Secretary Bright announced that district 
members of the executive board would be 
named at a later date. 





Hardwood Manufacturers 
Hear Freight Rates 
Discussed 


JACKSONVILE, FLA., June 1.—At the meeting 
of the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, here, May 19, considerable time was de- 
voted to freight rates as they affect this dis- 
trict. J. S. Farish, manager Georgia-Florida 
Lumber Traffic Association, discussed the situ- 
ation affecting southern lumber rates to the 
East, New England, and the central West 
brought about by the action of the railroads 
in permitting the expiration June 30 of the 
rates which were reduced to partially meet 
reductions made from the Pacific Northwest. 
The reduction of the rate from the West Coast 
to the East to 72 cents, and some cuts from 
the pine, hardwood and cypress producing sec- 
tions to partially meet the 72-cent rate, were 
published to expire June 30. In lieu of the 
72-cent rate, Transcontinental Lines propose 
a rate of 78 cents to the East and central West. 

At a meeting in Washington, D. C., May 14, 
representatives of the hardwood, pine and cy- 
press industries and their traffic men met the 
executive officers of southern railroads, and 
after a conference were advised that southern 
carriers were willing to participate in the same 
percentage reductions from the South as would 
result in the proposed 78-cent rate from the 
West, and would make such a recommendation 
to their eastern connections. 
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The importance of the rates to southern 
lumbermen caused a postponement of the ses- 
sion of lumber shippers called for the same 
date at Birmingham. It was hoped by this 
group to make southern and southeastern lum- 
ber rates that would be acceptable to both 
shipper and railroad, which means, it is said, 
that all States would be affected and not only 
those in the South; whereas, if railroad-pro- 
posed rates became effective, State rates in 
Florida and Georgia particularly would rise in 
some instances 50 percent or more. The rail- 
roads assert they must raise them under an 
order of the I.C.C., No. 10760. This is a 
Fourth Section order, and the shippers’ com- 
mittee believes that such advances as are pro- 
posed are not necessary to comply with it. In 
order to complete its work, the lumber com- 
mittee went before the Fourth Section Board 
of the I.C.C. May 15, and petitioned it to grant 
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an additional six months before the order be- 
came effective, so that a rate level satisfactory 
to all may be reached. It was felt the com- 
mission may do this. 

A letter from Stanley S. Sheip, of Jerome 
H. Sheip (Inc.), Apalachicola, Fla., called 
attention to the fact that hardwood has been 
ignored by the U. S. Forest Service in the 
southeastern section, and that only after inter- 
vention did the State Forestry Board agree to 
designate one of the five or six State forests 
as a hardwood one. Mr. Sheip thought, also, 
that the University of Florida’s forestry de- 
partment should consider hardwood as a valu- 
able asset as well as pine, and would do so if a 
donation is made to the school of one of the 
State forests. 

The next meeting of the Southeastern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club will be June 23, at 
the Hotel Mayflower, here. 


Alabama-Florida Loggers’ and 
Timbermen’s Group Organized 


Brewton, ALA., June 1.—Loggers and tim- 
bermen connected with southern pine manufac- 
turing companies in southern Alabama and 
northwestern Florida concluded a two days’ 
meeting here, May 23, for consideration of log- 
ging and forest conservation problems, which 
included field inspections of woods operations 
and timber lands of the Alger-Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co., at Century, Fla., and the T. R. Miller 
Mill Co., near Brewton. The meeting was 
the first of a series of loggers’ sessions to be 
held in various southern States under the au- 
spices of the conservation department of the 
Southern Pine -Association, and was presided 
over by A. E. Wackerman, forester of the 
association. 

At the closing session, those present voted to 
form a permanent loggers’ and timbermen’s or- 
ganization for the district, and to hold meetings 
annually. James H. Jones, of the Alger- 
Sullivan Lumber Co., Century, was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. Wackerman, secretary. 


Tell of Experiences of Two Companies 


In extending a welcome in behalf of his com- 
pany and the city, W. T. Neal, president of 
the T. R. Miller Mill Co., told of the early 
history of his company, which began opera- 
tions in 1873. The present plant was built in 
1892 and has operated continuously since. Mr. 
Neal told of the forestry measures practiced 
by his company, including fire protection, hog, 
sheep and goat control, thinning, selective cut- 
ting and planting. He strongly favored group 
meetings of loggers and timbermen—who, he 
said, are most important employees of the 
lumber manufacturers—so that all could keep 
in touch with developments and improvements, 
and interchange ideas and experience respecting 
their particular line of work. 

*. A. Hauss, president of Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., of Century, gave a brief history 
of his company, which began operations in 
1901 and has operated continuously since then. 
He said two steam skidders his company pur- 
chased were abandoned after a short time, in 
favor of team logging. In 1912, steam skidding 
again was adopted and used until 1928, when 
the skidders were again abandoned in favor of 
team logging. Mr. Hauss said his company 
practiced selective cutting from 1901 to 1921, 
and since 1928. His company owns 210,000 
acres; it thins its stands of young growth, and 
the entire area is under fire protection. 

A general discussion of logging methods 
followed. Truck and tractor logging received 
considerable attention, and many questions were 
asked of those who use such equipment, con- 
cerning its efficiency. Other subjects discussed 
included prevention of stain, truck loading de- 
vices, light ‘skidders, and woods operating 
methods, Shortly before noon the session ad- 


journed, and the entire party motored to the 
logging camp of thte Alger-Sullivan company, 
where the company served a camp dinner, and 
the afternoon was spent in an inspection of 
the company’s logging operations and timber 
lands. 


Emphasizes Forest Byproduct Utilization 


At 6:30 on Friday night, the loggers re- 
assembled for a-dinner meeting, and Mr. 
Wackerman spoke on “The Logger and Tim- 
berman in Forest Conservation.” He told of 
accomplishments of southern loggers in per- 
fecting logging methods adaptable to virgin 
forests, and their ingenuity in taking advantage 
of modern conditions. He emphasized the 
important part loggers and timbermen must 
play in developing economical methods of re- 
moving not only logs, but also by-products, 
such as pulpwood, from thinnings and tops, so 
that forest owners can continue to own their 
properties and grow saw-timber. 


Selective Logging Methods Described 


Julian F. McGowin, secretary of the W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., told of the 
selective cutting program of his company. 
Only those trees are cut that should be re- 
moved to improve the stands, he said, and they 
are marked with paint by an experienced man, 
in advance of logging. R. A. Allison, of the 
Allison Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala., told of 
his company’s logging practices. The company 
is operating largely in virgin timber, he said, 
and all mature trees are cut, as they are un- 
able to grow enough to justify reserving them. 
The selective cutting program has proved suc- 
cessful thus far, and the company intends to 
continue it, 

Mr. Wackerman exhibited a reel of motion 
pictures he recently had taken of several Ala- 
bama logging operations, after which the eve- 
ning session adjourned. 

Early next morning the party left in auto- 
mobiles for an inspection of the logging and 
pole cutting operations of the T. R. Miller 
Mill Co. and at noon the loggers and timbermen 
enjoyed a camp dinner in the woods. 

Mr. Hauss referred to the death recently 
of Dr. Austin Cary, and the important part he 
played in forest conservation in the South. J. 
H. Jones and Brooks Lambert, who long had 
known Dr. Cary and worked with him, pre- 
sented a resolution in tribute to Dr. Cary and 
his valuable work, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Allison submitted a resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, expressing apprecia- 
tion to the Alger-Sullivan and T. R. Miller 
companies for their hospitality to those attend- 
ing the meeting. The meeting then adjourned 
until next year. 





q Macon, Ga. 


THE STANDARD STOCK 
FOR SHEATHII71G 
ROOF BOARDS 
SUB-FLOORS 


Hundreds of Dealers are selling Roof- 
ers for roof boards, sheathing, sub- 
flooring, etc. Roofers made by this 
group of manufacturers are sure to 
satisfy—and will bring you the best 
margin of profit. 


These Companies can furnish stock 
dipped to prevent stain, kiln dried 
or air dried Roofers, long leaf Deck- 
ing and other lumber items. Roofers 
are supplied S4S, S2S&CM or Ship- 
lap in 34” or 25/32” on special order. 


These Companies all belong to the 
Roofer Manufacturers Ass'n—comply 
with its rules and regulations—and 
stand behind their products. Your 
Wholesaler can supply Roofers man- 
ufactured by these leading producers. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


H. Dixon Smith, Inc. 


Roofers from “’ The Wood Universal 
Columbus, Ga. 


Bell Lumber Company 


Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 
Richland, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 
Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 
Pavo, Ga. 


Johns -Carroll Lumber Co. 


Can supply Lignasan dipped stock 


Jones Lumber Company 
Roofers, Railroad Decking and Siding 
Donalsonville, Ga. 


King & Thurston, 
Short Leaf Roofers--Long Leaf Decking 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


June 8—Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Im- 
port Association (Inc.), Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. Annual. 

June 16—Roofer Manufacturers’ 
ton Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 

June 24-26—National Forest Products Sales Con- 
gress, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Spon- 
sored by National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen. 

June 29-July 3—American Society for Testing Ma- 

terials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 

N. J. Annual, 

16-17—The Carolina Building Material Insti- 

tute, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C. Summer meeting. 


Association, Rals- 


July 


July 22-23—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Di- 
rectors’ midsummer meeting. 

Sept. 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. An- 
nual. 

Sept. 17-18—National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yards Association, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. Annual. 

Oct. 7-10—Pacific Logging Congress, Eureka, Calif. 
Annual, 

—=_—_——_ 


National Directors Set Date 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 24.—Time of the mid- 
summer meeting of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been 
set for July 22 and 23 by W. B. Nettleton, 
president of the National association. The di- 
rectors will make their headquarters at the 
Olympic Hotel. 

The two days will be given over to business 
sessions, at which there will be close study and 
discussion of subjects that are of importance 
to producers in all lumber regions. Means of 
improving marketing conditions and opportuni- 
ties for lumber in both United States and for- 
eign markets will be canvassed. The subject 
of research, with a view to developing new 
markets, will be dealt with. 

Delegates to the meeting are urged by Presi- 
dent Nettleton to come to Seattle several days 
in advance, in order that they may have oppor- 
tunities to visit logging camps and mills about 
Seattle. Several special recreation trips are 
being planned, including a cruise on Puget 
Sound and a trip to Mt. Rainier. Every oppor- 
tunity will be given the visiting lumbermen to 
further personal acquaintance with local lum- 
bermen, and also to enjoy some of the scenic 
beauties of the Pacific Northwest. 

—_—_—_— 


Congratulates Texans on Choice of 
President 


Houston, Tex., June 1—The high esteem in 
which N. C. Hoyt, recently elected president 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, is 
held in the city where he has made his home 
for sO many years, is indicated in an editorial 
that appeared in a recent issue of the Houston 
Chronicle, under the heading, “Chief of the 
Lumbermen.” The Chronicle said. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas has 
chosen an outstanding leader in N. C: Hoyt, 
of Houston. Mr. Hoyt not only is well known 
in retail and wholesale lumber circles in 
Texas, but as a citizen and a worker for 
community welfare. 

As the head of a great trade dassociation, 
Mr. Hoyt will have opportunity to advance 
the cause of business self-government, a 
cause which just now is very important not 
only to business men, but to the public. The 
collapse of the NRA left much responsibility 
on these voluntary associations. They as- 
sume to advance ethical principles and prac- 
tices in their various lines. They undertake 
to see that unfair competition, waste and in- 
efficiency are eliminated, that employees are 
given a fair deal, that the public is properly 
served at fair prices. 

If they can function effectively along these 
lines, there will be no occasion for a return 
of the NRA or anything like it. If they fail 
to function, a new and more emphatic de- 
mand for regulation of business in the public 
interest will go up, and the old American 
principle of liberty and unrestricted oppor- 
tunity im the economic field may pass. And, 


if this principle passes, all American life will 
change—to the collectivist type. 

Mr. Hoyt is the kind of man to give effec- 
tive and high-minded leadership toward the 
important goals set by his association. The 
State, as well as his fellow lumbermen, is to 
be congratulated on his selection. 


Hold Final 
of Series 


Lincotn, Nes., June 1.—Concluding a series 
of 18 meetings held throughout the State, a 
meeting of the Lincoln district of the Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants’ Association was held here 
on May 21, at which Ed Parker, of Crete, direc- 
tor of the district, presided. There were 35 deal- 
ers present from Lincoln and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Speakers were Phil Runion, secretary 
of the State association, who spoke on general 
conditions and progress of the lumber trade, 
Allen Platt, Des Moines, Iowa, who discussed 
brick and tile; and Ralph W. Hanson, Seattle, 
who spoke on the promotion of red cedar shin- 
gles and displayed an interesting moving picture 
prepared and sent out by the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau. 





Nebraskans Meeting 


Southwestern Ontarians Plan Co- 
operation; Study Building Codes 


Toronto, Ont., June 1—The Lake Ontario 
& Trent Valley Branch of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held a meeting 
at Trenton, Ont., on May 28. It was reported 
that W. M. Gilbert, elected chairman at the 
previous meeting on April 29, was unable to 
accept the position. C. Allore, of Trenton, was 
appointed to act as chairman during the cur- 
rent meeting, and, at the conclusion of the busi- 
ness session, he was nominated for chairman 
for the remainder of the year, but withdrew. 
R. F. McInnes, of the Trenton Coal & Lumber 
Co., Trenton, was then nominated and elected 
to the position. 

A further discussion took place in connection 
with a proposal initiated at the April 29 meet- 
ing, for extending throughout the district the 
practical plans of co-operation among dealers, 
already in existence in some localities of the 
district. A few matters have to be ironed out 
in connection with this proposal, but good prog- 
ress has already been made. The next meeting 
will be held either in Picton, or Peterborough, 
on June 25, the selection of the place to be made 
early in June. 

The amendments to Toronto’s building bylaws 
were also discussed, after a report by the sec- 
retary-manager of the O. R. L. D. A., who in- 
timated that the whole industry and trade of 
Ontario would probably be invited to attend a 
meeting in Toronto, on June 16, to deal with 
this subject and others relating to it. 


Northwestern's Great West Coast 
Tour Now a Certainty 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 6.—Ormie C. 
Lance, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, announces that its proposed 
West Coast tour is now a certainty, the execu- 
tive commitee having given its formal ap- 
proval. A special train will leave St. Paul, 
Minn., Sunday morning, Aug. 2, and the return 
date will be approximately Aug. 18. More 
than thirty definite reservations have already 
been made. 

The tour will be over the Great Northern 
Railway, with first stop at Glacier National 
Park. Stops will be made at Spokane, Ta- 
coma and Longview, for the purpose of visit- 
ing some of the largest lumber mills in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The trip through the red- 





woods of California from Grant’s Pass to 
Eureka and Scotia will be by bus. Opportunity 
will be afforded to visit several large red- 


wood mills at Eureka and Scotia. Then the 
travelers will proceed to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles before the return trip. 

While this tour will afford an oportunity 
for seeing the latest refinements in lumber 
manufacture, and will also be a splendid vaca- 
tion and sight-seeing trip through one of the 
most beautiful parts of the United States, the 
primary purpose is to build good will between 
Midwestern retailers and West Coast manufac- 
turers, and thus bring the two groups closer 
together for better co-operation in the mer- 
chandising and distribution of lumber and its 
products. : 

Complete information regarding this tour 
may be.had by addressing the Association of- 
fice, 710 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis. 

—s=—_— 


Commission Salesmen Invite to 
Lumber Exhibits 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 1.—Tom Leake, 
chairman publicity committee, of the National 
Association of Commission Lumber Salesmen, 
reports that exhibit space for the National 
Forest Products Sales Congress, to be held at 
the Cleveland Hotel, June 24-26, is being 
rapidly reserved. There will be no exhibits by 
individual manufacturers, all of these to be 
association exhibits only. Reservations already 
have been made by the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Pine Association, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in conjunction with 
the California Redwood Association, and the 
Southern Pine Association. All of these or- 
ganizations advise that they expect to make 
their exhibits the finest they have ever dis- 
played. A cordial invitation is being extended 
to all retail dealers, purchasing agents and 
trade schools to attend the congress and to 
view these exhibits. 





Talking Wood's Merits Helps 
Sales, Says Britisher 


New Orteans, La., June 1.—Maurice W. 
Grundy, commission lumberman of this city and 
prominent member of the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen, has been par- 
ticularly active in urging shippers, when plac- 
ing orders with the railroads for cars, to specify 
that they must be “wooden freight cars, with 
wooden doors, lined underneath the steel roof 
with wood.” In connection with his promotion 
activities, Mr. Grundy recently has received an 
interesting letter from the chairman of the Tim- 
ber Development Association (Ltd.), of Lon- 
don, England, congratulating him upon the work 
he is doing in promoting the use of wood where 
wood should be used. Among other things, the 
chairman said: ; 

In common with yourself, I have always 
held the view that the lumber industry is 
constantly losing business because it is so 
apathetic that it will take no steps to help 
itself. 

In your country, as in this, there are a 
huge number of people whose livelihood is 
obtained from the production, sale, or manu- 
facture of lumber, and if only all could be 
persuaded to talk about the merits and util- 
ity of their product, and to insist on every 
possible occasion upon its use, it would make 
an enormous impression upon consumption. 

It is astonishing what can be done by a 
really determined and vocal minority. 

There would be very few automobile 
bodies, freight cars, wireless sets, packing 
cases, etc., manufactured in other than wood, 
if those engaged in the industry made their 
demands felt. 

I do not doubt that there are hundreds of 
wives of men employed in the lumber trade 
who accept without comment their weekly 
groceries delivered in cardboard cartons. 

You will probably have read something of 
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what we are doing over here in an attempt 
to increase the sales of wood, and I think 
I may say that we have achieved consider- 
able success. 

I know only too well, however, what you 
have to face in waking up the industry. 





Associate Members Accepted 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 1.—Associate mem- 
bers were provided for at a recent meeting of 
the executive committee of Southern Hardwood 
Producers (Inc.), reports Ed. R. Linn, secre- 
tary-manager. Fabricators and _ wholesalers 
may become associate members. The Pekin 
Wood Products Co., Helena, Ark., heads the 
roll as the first associate member. The Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, has been 
received as a member. It has been decided to 
employ an additional field man to visit archi- 
tects. This appointment will be made soon. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Urge Checks on Imports 
From Russia 


{Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 3.—American lum- 
bermen are showing considerable interest in 
pending negotiations with Russia for a renewal 
of a trade treaty which was consummated when 
this Governmént recognized Russia. While im- 
ports into the United States of Russian lumber 
last year were only about 33,000,000 board feet, 
American interests are concerned over further 
import increases from Russia. Under the pres- 
ent agreement, which expires July 13, Russia 
has a most favored nation status. American in- 
terests are making an effort to have a quota 
established, to obtain countervailing duties, and 
an investigation by the United States tariff 
commission of export bounties. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Cincinnatians Elect President 


CINCINNATI, Onto, June 1—Wilbur J. 
Wright, vice president and general manager of 
the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. and first vice 
president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
for the past year, was elected president of the 
Lumbermen’s Club May 11. His predecessor 
was E. M. Bonner, secretary-treasurer of the 
Atlas Lumber Co., 
wholesale hardwoods. 

Mr. Wright has been 
engaged in the  hard- 
wood lumber and floor- 
ing business for the past 
twenty-seven years, hav- 
ing entered the employ 
of the M. B, Farrin 





W. J. WRIGHT; 
Elected President of 
Cincinnati Lumber- 

men’s Club 





Lumber Co., one of the 
largest merchandisers of 
hardwoods and flooring, 
in January, 1908, as a 
salesman. Since that 
date he has progressed 
steadily from salesman 
to sales manager ; thence 
to buyer, and about fif- 
teen years ago to the office he now holds, that 
of vice president and general manager. 

Prior to his election as first vice president of 
the Lumbermen’s Club, Mr. Wright served 
several terms as director, and a number of times 
was offered the presidency, but was unable to 
spare time for the office from his business. For 
some years he has been a director of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, head- 
quarters at Memphis, and is regarded as one of 
the national authorities on merchandising of 
flooring. 


Bachrach photo 





Tri-State Lumbermen Entertain 


Contractors 

Sioux City, Iowa, June 1.—-At its annual 
meeting, the Tri-State Lumbermen’s Club was 
host to lumbermen and contractors of Iowa, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. The meeting, held 
here on May 21, was attended by more than 
three hundred. At the final session, L. S. 
Wernli, president of the Hansen Paint & Glass 
Co., was elected president. 
_Among the speakers was W. A. Klinger, of 
Sioux City, national president of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. He urged the 
lumbermen to take a keen interest in Govern- 
ment trends, inasmuch as they are the suppliers 
ot material to the contractors. He said that 
in 1928, 80 percent of the construction was 
Privately financed, the remainder being con- 





trolled by the Government; but now these fig- 
ures are reversed. 

At the business session, F. L. Hutchins, of 
Sioux City, presided and the principal address 
was delivered by Rev. E. N. Tompkins, pastor 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The entertainment features included separate 
luncheons and dinners for the men and women 
guests, the men lunching and dining in the 
Martin Hotel and the women lunching and din- 
ing at the Wigwam. During the business ses- 
sion in the afternoon, the women guests were 
entertained at a theater party. D. P. Mahoney, 
of Sioux City, was toastmaster at the men’s 
dinner, during which there was an interesting 
informal program. 





Over Seventy Tee Off at Memphis 


MeEmpPHIs, TENN., June 1—H. P. Jordan, 
Memphis retail lumberman, won the golf cham- 
pionship of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
at the annual tournament May 21, at the Colo- 
nial Country Club, having shot an 80. Mc- 
Ewan Ransom, vice president E. L. Bruce Co., 
was rnuner-up with 86. More than 70 golf- 
ers teed off. A banquet followed the tourna- 
ment, President Harry Weiss presiding, with 
more than 110 members and guests present. Jack 
Welsh presented the trophies. C. W. Butler, 
local banker, won the championship for guests, 
shooting a 76, while A. S. Kelly, lumberman 
from Helana, Ark., was runner-up with a 79. 
The club will hold its annual barbecue on 
June 20. 


Invites National Directors to Golf 


Tacoma, WaAsH., May 31.—Members of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, at their luncheon 
meeting here Friday, voted to advance the date 
of their annual golf tournamnet to July 24, to 
permit extension of an invitation to participate 
to directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

The summer meeting of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held in Seattle from July 19 to 22. The 
Tacoma club directed President Everett G. 
Griggs II to confer with those in charge of 
preparing the program for the national meet- 
ing, in an effort to place the Tacoma club’s golf 
tournament on the convention program. The 
golf tournament of the Tacoma club has long 
been regarded as one of the outstanding events 
of the year for lumbermen from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and even from British Columbia. 


Opens as Fir-Redwood Wholesaler 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 1.—George W. 
Gorman, formerly sales manager of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., has opened his own office 
in room 503 Kohl Building, 406 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, as a wholesale dealer. in 
Douglas fir and redwood. 
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AND SOUTHERN 


HARDWOODS 











Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Southern Yellow Pine 
Southern Hardwoods 
Oak Flooring 
Pine and Hardwood Dimension 
Hardwood Interior Trim, etc. 


Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. inc. 


HOLOPAW, FLA. 
Manufacturers of 


Extra Dense Virgin 
Long Leaf Florida Pine 


Dependable Values—Prompt Service 











WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 






































TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX- 


BAND -SAWED 


SOUTHERN 


VELLOW PINE 
and Hardwoods 


MiIxX—D CARS OR STRAIGHT CARS 
RETAIL YARD STOCK 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Instalment 


No. 5 


{Previous instalments of this series ap- 
peared in the following issues: 1--Sept. 14; 
2--Oct. 12; 3--Dec. 7, 1935; 4--March 
14--EDITOR.} 

14. UNLOADING 

This is accomplished by rolling the logs off 
the truck with a cant hook or peavy, down an 
incline at the mill landing or log pond. Tilted 
roads, to depress one side of the truck, are used 
to facilitate unloading at the landing. Logs 
may be forced from the truck by a steam or 
electric power “kicker,” similar to the type 





Here a tilted road is used to depress one 

side of the truck as it comes alongside the 

log pond. This is a Ford truck, in use at 
Princeton, idaho 





used on the log deck of a sawmill. Winches 
operated by power supplied by the truck may 
also be used, as well as the cross haul oper- 
ated by a winch or team. 


15. TYPES OF ROADS 


Many types of roads are constructed to bring 
logs to the landing or to main or improved high- 
ways. These secondary or lateral roads are 
generally crudely constructed, and may be from 
4 to % of a mile, up to 5 or more miles in 
length. Generally they are built for short dis- 
tances and over wet places, ravines, streams etc. 
In the southern pine and ponderosa pine forests 
of the West, roads are occasionally not neces- 
sary, due to the level character of the ground, 
lack of underbrush, open growth of the timber 
etc., and small number of trees per acre. 

Some of the principal types of roads in use 
are as follows: 


(1) The lengthwise plank type, in which 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


two planks are laid on each side of the road 
after the right-of-way has been cleared of tree 
growth or brush and levelled by hand labor, 
scraper or bulldozer. Sometimes a plank flange 
or guardrail on the inside of both wheels of the 
truck is used to keep the truck on the road. On 
steep inclines, loads are lowered by means of a 
steel cable and winch operated by a donkey 


engine. This type is found in the Lake States, 
the South, and on the Pacific Coast. 


(2) Ordinary rough woods road. Frequently 
the right-of-way is cleared of trees, and wet 
places are covered with corduroy made of small 
timber. Temporary bridges of round timbers 
or planks are used to cross rivers, creeks and 
low places. This type is commonly used in the 
Rocky Mountains and in the East. 

(3) Wooden stringer roads, with round 
timbers or planks as cross ties. Trucks equipped 
with double flanged wheels are used on this type 
of road. It is used in the Douglas fir forests 
of the Northwest. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS IN 


(4) Pole roads, where the truck wheels 
roll on logs 12 to 16 inches in diameter faced 
or flattened on the top surface. The truck 
is prevented from rolling off by two logs 
placed on either side of the faced log, and 
above the level of it. The three logs form- 


ing the wheel track are spiked to round cross 
ties at the joints and as frequently between the 





joints as may be necessary. This type is used 
in the southern pine and hardwood forests for 
short distances, where the cost of building other 
usual types of roads would be exceedingly ex- 
pensive. Pole roads are extensively used in the 
northern Rocky Mountains on steep grades and 
over wet places. 


(5) Steel railroads, on which trucks equipped 
with especially constructed flanged wheels are 
used. Five-ton trucks are used on some roads 
of this type. One is 4,700 feet long, with a 
maximum grade of 64 percent, down which 
the loaded trucks are lowered by means of a 
cable and winch. 

(6) Portable plank roads. Sometimes planks 
laid laterally, are placed end to end on the 
ground and spiked to cross planks or round 
timbers. Two planks are in each section, which 
varies from 16 to 20 feet or more, in length. 
They are generally used for short distances. 


Eastern Canada Uses "Snow Mobiles” 


(7) With steering skis substituted for steer- 
ing wheels, and a tractor drive in place of the 





Logs are here being rolled off the truck onto 
the mill yard by logger's hand tool; operat- 
ing in the Arapaho National Forest, Colorado 





rear wheels, trucks known as “snow mobiles” 
are used for winter haul in Eastern Canada. 
In the South, low-grade dimension stock, 
2x4-, 2x6-, 2x10-, 2x12-inch, laid longitudinally 
and tied in by cross pieces of 2x4- or 2x6-inch, 





April Lumber Exports Grow As 
Imports Decrease 


WasHIncton, D. C., June 1.—During 
April, 33,953,000 board feet of logs and hewn 
timber were exported from the United States 
compared with 31,700,000 in April of last year. 
During the four months ending with April, 
116,539,000 board feet were exported compared 
with 123,410,000 for the same period of 1935, 
according to the Department of Commerce. 
The value of sawmill products exported in 
April was $4,048,000 compared with $3,338,000 
exported in April last year, and for the four 
months ending with April these exports were 
valued at $15,067,000 compared with $14,167,- 
000 exported during the same four months of 
1935. 

Sawed timber exported during April totaled 
34,995,000 board feet compared with 24,677,000 


board feet exported in April of last year, and 
for the four months ending with April 115,703,- 
000 board feet were exported compared with 
123,244,000 during the same four months of 
last year. 

Also, during April, 169,562,000 board feet of 
boards, planks etc., were exported compared 
with 88,301,000 in the same month of last year, 
and during the first four months of 1936 the 
United States exported 409,113,000 board feet 
compared with 374,391,000 for the same four 
months a year ago. 

Wood manufactures exported in April were 
valued at $1,429,000 compared with $1,125,000 
in April of last year and during the four months 
ending April 30 the value of exports was 
$5,587,000 compared with $4,730,000 exported in 
the same time last year. 

Imports of shingles during April totaled 
182,321 squares compared with 205,499 squares 


last year during the same month, and during 
the four months ending April the same imports 
totaled 456,562 squares compared with 493,231 
squares during the same four months of 1935, 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended May 
23, 1936, totaled 1,364,853 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 66,540 cars (an increase of 
2,509 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended May 9); grain, 61,922 cars; livestock, 
22,825 cars; coal, 212,818 cars; ore, 93,288 
cars; coke, 16,195 cars; merchandise, 324,365 
cars and miscellaneous, 566,900 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended May 25 show 
an increase of 24,764 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended May 9. 
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MODERN LOGGING ester ca 


is commonly used, especially during wet The following table shows weights per cubic Hardwoods Elm, American... 54 
a a : nine . . sm iat G > SEE oscews 4 
wena oe, rm ae aged — foot of forty-two different species which are Ash. white .:.... 48 o—_. blac whtaten 45 
Another type o = onan used in ~ frequently transported by motor truck: po ree OTe 43 Gum, tupelo ..... 56 
South is formed by plowing two furrows wide Aspen, Jargetooth. 43 Hickory, shagbark 64 
. : . tena ’ 
enough to fit the truck wheels. These furrows WEIGHT PER CUBIC FOOT GREEN pases OOd .....-. 41 Maple, sugar .... 56 
‘e fill itl -" as They Eastern and Northern Southern Softwoods COCN ..-seeeeeee SO. GO, POO secccenss 63 
are filled with gravel and stones. They cost ajamneilin Cypress, southern. 50 Birch, yellow..... 57 Oak, white ...... 62 
only $50 to $120 per mile on the relatively flat Fir, balsam ...... 45 Pine, loblolly..... 64 Cherry, black.... 46 Oak. willow ..... 67 
Chestnut ........ 55 Poplar, yellow.... 38 
Cottonwood, black 46 Walnut, black ... 58 


Weights of various-size logs, expressed in 
thousand board feet have been determined by 
Rapraeger for the Pacific Northwest. Figures 
for weights of various size logs of other species 
are not yet available. The following table, 





This tractor is operating in the Clearwater 

National Forest, Idaho, over a short tem- 

porary bridge made of round timbers, and 

is prevented from rolling off by the logs 
fastened along each side 





credited to Rapraeger, shows the weights of 

the principal species of Washington and Oregon: 

WEIGHTS OF VARIOUS SIZE LOGS AND 
SPECIES IN M. B. F. 

Weight in lbs. per M.B.F.— 

Scribner Decimal C. Log 





Species Scale 
Small Medium Large 
green green green 
logs 16 logs 30 — 50 
Softwoods in. diam. in. diam. in. diam. 
: . ; i Port Orford cedar.. 7050 411 4997 
topography of the southern pine region. They emine®. onstern. 50 Fine. longleaf ; ... se Wenham sul ania Glee poet 3748 
are used only during wet weather. F Ang cal, ..". 42 Pine, slash ....., 56 Douglas fir........ 7446 5711 5276 
Spruce, red ...... 34 Lowland white fir. 8621 6613 6108 
16. WEIGHT OF GREEN LOGS a Noble OP nee ae cees 5878 4509 4165 
Weiel ‘ : : : Cedar, Port Orford 36 Fir, noble........ 0 estern hemlock.. 8033 6162 569 
eights are an important consideration in Geqar’ westernred 27 Hemlock. western 41 Lodgepole pine.... 7641 5862 5414 
all log transportation, and particularly with Pine, sugar....... 51 Larch, western... 48 Ponderosa pine.... 8817 6864 6247 
motor trucks, sleds etc., where the entire weight Pine. western Pine, ponderosa .. 45 Sitka spruce ..... 6465 4960 4582 
; the I See t ‘ed. The follow: WRIE asscccses 35 Spruce,Engelmann 39 Hardwoods 
ot the log must be Carried. 1€ folowing Fir, Douglas..... 38 Spruce, Sitka..... a. cere 9013 6914 
table* shows the weights of wood when green. Fir, lowland white 44 Oregon ash ....... 9013 6914 
It i . £{ I d 1 ——— Black cottonwood. 9013 6914 
= a =~ rte gs - Pres vont Fe *From Technical Note No. 218, U. S. Forest Bigleaf maple .... 9209 7064 
Sapwood as represented by test spe S| Products Laboratory. Oregon white oak.13519 10370 
from the pith to the bark. The test specimens 


were taken from the top 4 feet, of 16 foot butt 
logs. Variations frequently occur up to 20 per- 
cent, owing to wide differences in moisture con- 
tent. This is particularly true of specimens 
which have a high moisture content in the sap 

























This International is operating over a length- 

wise plank type of road, at Klaber, Wash. 

Sometimes a plank flange or guardrail is used 
on the inside of both wheels 





wood. Young softwood trees contain relatively 
more sapwood than old trees, and some hard- 
woods such as maple and beech may have a 
very large proportion of sapwood. Logs from 
trees of this type generally average heavier 
when green than logs cut from virgin or old- 
growth timber. 
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Great Lakes Exposition 
Hall of Progress 


WOOD-.- 
BUILT 


TAKES TIP 


from AIRPLAN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 1.—An unusual en- 
gineering problem, involving a flat roof build- 
ing with a 30-foot column spacing to house 
the Hall of Progress exhibits during the one 
hundred days of the Great Lakes Exposition 
in Cleveland, was solved by C. Merrill Barber, 
consulting engineer, by using rigid frames of 
wood as his material. Factors entering into 
the problem were the original cost and the high 
salvage value of the materials at the close of 
the Exposition. 

For probably the first time in the United 
States, Mr. Barber embodies the use of a light 
truss work of 2x6- and 2x10-inch, covered by 
5-ply, 44-inch plywood, which becomes a func- 
tional part of the stress members, both legs 
and top members. Two 30-foot spans complete 
a 60-foot rigid frame. Exterior leg members 
of the frame vary in depth from 2 feet at the 
base to 4 feet at the top, to absorb lateral 
stress. No knee braces are needed. 

Mr. Barber states that the idea of “putting 
the wall to work” came from his observation 
of aeroplane construction, in which the wing 
covering carries part of the load. Plywood to 
carry stress has been put to various tests by 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

By arrangement with Prof. F. L. Plummer, 
Case School of Applied Science, two seniors, 
R. C. Harley and E. J. Hyde, took as their 
thesis the testing of models to duplicate con- 
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Wood construc- 
tion on Hall of 
Progress being 
built at Great 
Lakes Exposition, 
Cleveland, which 
will openon 
June 27 
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ditions as they will exist in the Hall of Prog- 
ress, to be located within a few hundred feet 
of the wind swept shores of Lake Erie. In 
their ability to withstand both lateral and ver- 
tical strains, the ply-covered models withstood 


Home of Wood to Be Featured by Great Lakes Show 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 1.—A feature of the 
Great Lakes Exposition, to be held here be- 
ginning June 27, that will be of special in- 
terest not only to lumbermen but to present 
and prospective home owners as well, will be 
the “Traditional American Home of Wood,” 
which is being sponsored and built by the 
Cleveland Lumber Institute, of which Arch C. 


Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., is 
president. This is to be a beautiful southern 
Colonial home that ordinarily would come 


within the $16,000 and $18,000 price range. 
The house will be furnished throughout by one 
of the big department stores of Cleveland. 
Commenting on the home exhibit, of which 
this Colonial home of wood will be an integral 
part, Mr. Klumph said: 
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There is to be a model home exhibit in 
which it is proposed to have a competi- 
tive demonstration of homes built of brick, 
steel, wood, concrete, and one of some other 
material. These homes will stand in what 
may be termed “the lobby of the theater.” 
In other words, the entire four to five mil- 
lion people going through the main entrance 
will pass these homes almost immediately 
upon entering. They will be on high ground, 
already beautifully lawned, overlooking the 
Lake. 


The lumber dealers comprising the member- 
ship of the Cleveland Lumber Institute are 
receiving the co-operation of manufacturers, 
and it is believed that this demonstration home 
of wood will go far toward restoring that type 
of construction to general public favor. 





Traditional American 
Home of Wood—To be 
built and shown at Great 








Lakes Exposition, Cleve- 

land, by the Cleveland 

Lumber Institute, of which 

Arch C. Klumph, Cuya- 

hoga Lumber Co., is pres- 
ident 








stresses four times that to which the Exposition 
building will be subjected. 


To increase the salvage value, double-headed 
nails will be used on the plywood throughout. 

The Hall of Progress was designed by Hayes 
& Simpson, Cleveland architects. Mr. Barber, 
consulting engineer, has been connected with 
structural design of the Cleveland Board of 
Education Building, Cleveland Post Office, 
Severance Hall and projects that include the 
Outhwaite slum housing project. 

The Exposition will feature the industrial 
activities of the Great Lakes area. It will oc- 
cupy 125 acres, stretching for approximately a 
mile along the shores of Lake Erie. The main 
entrance will be only two blocks from the cen- 
ter of the city. 

With more than half of the available space 
in Cleveland’s Great Lakes Exposition June 
27 to Oct. 4, already spoken for, Lincoln G. 
Dickey, general manager, announced that plans 
are being made to increase possible floor space. 

Although the Exposition will emphasize the 
importance of the Great Lakes region, concerns 
in many Ohio cities, in Chicago, New York, 
Detroit and other industrial centers have made 
space reservations. 

Among the companies that have already made 
space reservations and the products they will 
display are: 

Dougherty Lumber Co., Cleveland; Arco Co., 
Cleveland, paints and allied products; and the 
Marsh Wall Tile Co., Dover, Ohio, wall tile. 

Among the educational features being 
planned will be “The Romance of Iron and 
Steel,” which is being designed by Dr. A. A. 
Bates, associate professor of metallurgy, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland. This 
exhibit will tell the story of iron from pre- 
historic times to the present day. 

Edward Hungerford, who wrote and directed 
the “Wings of a Century” at the Century of 
Progress, is preparing a stirring drama of 
transportation for the Cleveland Exposition. It 
will be given on a triple stage 100x250 feet, 
and will trace the development of transporta- 
tion in the Great Lakes region. 
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4 & M Asbestos Products are 


priced right... sold right. Keasbey & Mattison 
Company adheres strictly to the policy of selling 
only through established channels of distribu- 
tion. With more than 60 years of pioneering 
and development behind them, K &M Asbestos 
Building Materials are a complete line of recog- 


nized quality. .. specialized for every requirement. 


‘ \ 
ad 
} ‘ 


‘ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY anmater, Penna. 





The K & M Line is complete: 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles 
in various styles, sizes and colors 


Asbestos Heat Insulating Board 
Asbestos Flexible Wallboard 
Asbestos Decorative Wallboard 
Asbestos Duo-tone Waltile 


Asbestos-Cement Structural Board and 
Sheathing 


Amroc (Mineral Wool) Home Insulations 
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COUPLE ‘HAD’ URGE 
NOW “HAVE’ HOME 


Harold F. Smith of Des Plaines, Ill., is a typical young 
American office man with a family. He had the same desire 
to own his home and thereby lay the foundation for security 
in life that millions of other men throughout the country have. 
In the change of verb tense in the foregoing sentence lies the 
key to this story. Mr. Smith “had” the desire, and did some- 
thing about it by securing an insured single mortgage for 
$3,500 under the terms of the National Housing Act. The 
same facilities for building one’s own home are available to 
other Americans, who “have” the urge, but haven’t done 
anything about it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith, parents of two small boys, started the 
wheels moving towards buying their own residence on a 
twenty-year plan as soon as they learned that under the terms 
of the NHA they could use their lot, which had been a wedding 
present, as the down payment of 20 percent required to obtain 
an insured single mortgage. They obtained house plan books 
for low-priced homes, and taking the features liked from several 
different designs drew rough sketches themselves of a dwelling 
which suited their needs. The plans made by the couple were 
taken to an architect, who corrected a few mistakes and drew 
blueprints. It was felt that his fee was money well spent. 

“Our next step,” relates Mr. Smith, “was to contact con- 








tractors. A friend in the lumber business gave us a list ot 
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The 26x34 foot bungalow | 
was constructed exactly ac- | 
cording to the above floor | 
plan except that the living 
room was made larger by 
taking six inches from the 
dining room, and by install- 
ing a linen closet over the 
basement stairs. 
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This thoroughly modern house is the dream home come true for 
the young couple whose experiences in building and buying the 
dwelling with the help of the NHA are discussed in this story 


several. We found considerable differences in their bids, but 
after some investigation awarded the job to a man who was 
$300 higher than the lowest price. Although he became sick 
the day the house was begun, he employed skilled workmen 
who could be trusted and did a fine piece of construction. The 
several inspections, which appraisers of the FHA make on 
homes financed as ours, act as a check on the contractor, but 
the honesty of our builder impressed us.” 

It was learned that 12-inch California redwood siding was 
used on the five room bungalow. On the inside, there were 
three coats of plaster applied over U. S. Gypsum Rocklath 
on all walls and ceilings. All floors are light oak, except in the 
kitchen where clear maple was specified. The exterior doors 
are of California sugar pine. Insulation was put in around all 
the windows and doors to keep out cold and drafts in winter. 
Plumbing and lighting fixtures are Grade A and modern. 

The attractive little cottage is composed of a living room, 
dining room, kitchen, two bedrooms and a bath with shower. 
All of the rooms have cross-ventilation, which is a comfort in 
the warm months, and light from two sides. A friend who is an 
expert interior decorator combined colors for the woodwork 
and the washable wallpaper so that the rooms appear larger. 
Built-in cupboards in the kitchen supply Mrs. Smith with ample 
storage space, and are fitted around her sink and refrigerator 
for the greatest handiness. A deep, full basement contains 
the hot air furnace, laundry tubs, closed coal room, and lots 
of space for recreation. 

A piece of foresightedness which is well to pass along as a 
suggestion to other builders is found in the Des Plaines home. 
The attic of the house was not finished, since the bedroom 
available in that space is not needed now. However, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith knew that some day they will want the extra room, 
and have made provisions to cut that expense materially later 
on. Opening from the dining room and over the basement 
stairs is a linen closet accessible to the bathroom across the hall. 
When the attic is turned into a bedroom, it will be unnecessary 
to tear out some of the wall for a stairway opening, for the 
linen shelves will be removed and the stairs constructed. 

The house was ready for the new owners forty-two days 
after the ground was broken. It was advertised as an FHA 
house, and attracted considerable attention. The house was 
evaluated at $4,400 by the FHA, which issued an insured single 
mortgage for $3,500. Under this arrangement, Mr. Smith pays 
$31.60 a month to cover principal payments, interest, mortgage 
insurance, taxes, and hazard insurance. This is about $5 less 
a month than the Smiths could rent a house for of that size 
it was stated, and in twenty years or less they will own it. 
The experience of this young couple in financing the construc- 
tion of their own home with such a mortgage is an object 
lesson for any one in the low income class who desires to have 
a home for the same price he is paying in rent. It also shows 
how the owner of a building lot, even though the value has 
depreciated since its purchase, may use it as the down payment 
of 20 percent required by the NHA, 

Mr. Smith is so pleased with his home, and the way he is 
buying it that he offered to give any advice he can to others. 
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Building Continues to Show Gains 


FRA Starts Largest Alabama 
Homestead Project 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 1.—The Federal 
Resettlement Administration starts work today 
at Trussville, Ala., fourteen miles from here in 
Jefferson County, on 790 acres, constructing 
what is to be known as “Slagheap Village,” 
which is to be completed by early winter. It is 
designed to provide for “white collar” employes 
and low-income families. A small acreage will 
be allotted each home, and put in tillable condi- 
tion. This project will include a community 
center, a business center, and large park areas. 
Four-room apartments, and four-room brick, 
four-room frame, and five-room brick and six- 
room frame units will be included. It is esti- 
mated that the project will require 1,000,000 feet 
ix6- and 1x8-inch sheathing and sub-flooring ; 
4,500,000 feet dimension; 250,000 feet sills, and 
about 80,000 squares of shingles. The Birming- 
ham office of the FRA is constructing home- 
steads also at Bankhead, Gardendale, Green- 
wood, Palmerdale and Eatonton,. Elba, Mystic 
and Cumberland Mountain Farms, but the Slag- 
heap project is the largest. 





Church Body Announces Big 
Building Program 


Satt Lake City, Utan, June 1.—As a means 
of taking its members off the dole, or govern- 
ment make-work projects, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints has announced a 
church-building program, involving the erection 
of new buildings and remodeling and repairing 
of old ones. The program will be operated in 
connection with a big, general make-work cam- 
paign supported entirely by the church and its 
members. The aim is to have all members off 
the back of the government by Oct. 1. 





Survey Indicates Rise in Building 
Material Sales 


A survey of private building operations in 
the United States for the first quarter of 1936, 
recently completed by the Ruberoid Co., manu- 
facturer of asphalt and asbestos building and 
roofing products, indicates that the current year 
will show an increase in dollar volume of 15 
percent over 1935. Other conclusions reached 
from this canvass of opinion from representative 
building material dealers in forty-two States are 
that most of the private building activity for 
the first quarter of 1936 was in the residential 
class, and that much more was spent for re- 
pairs and modernization than for new construc- 
tion. Replies showed that 58 percent of all sales 
had been for residential construction, and 42 
percent for non-residential. Forty-four percent 
of all those replying stated that more than 70 
percent of their sales had been for residences. 
An average of all replies showed that 72 per- 
cent of sales for residential work had been for 
repairs and modernization. Eighty percent of 
all those reporting said that more than fifty 
percent of their sales had been for repairs and 
modernization. 

An incidental finding of the survey was that 
women are influenced more by the appearance 
of building materials, and men by first cost. 
For men, the three factors reported as most in- 
fluential were first cost, long life and upkeep 
cost; for women, appearance, first cost and fire 
protection were the important considerations. 
Another factor frequently mentioned was insu- 
lating value. About fifty-five percent of the re- 
plies said that the final decision in the purchase 
of buildings materials rested with men. Ap- 
proximately thirty-three percent believed that 
the wife’s choice was the deciding factor, and 
the remainder expressed the opinion that a fifty- 
fifty compromise usually determines the choice. 


The survey was based on replies from over 
three hundred communities, ranging in size and 
importance from remote rural centers to large 
business and industrial centers. The most opti- 
mistic reports came generally from the East 
South Central States, where an average increase 
of twenty-nine percent in volume is anticipated 
for this year. 





Banker-Dealer Co-operation 
Gets Fine Results 


Frank P. Powers, president of the Kanabec 
State Bank, Mora, Minn., recently stated that 
up to April 1 his bank had closed 86 Title I 
loans, and had several more under way. When 
one considers that Mora has a population of 
only 1,014, it will be agreed that this is a re- 
markable record, showing what any bank can 
do if it will grasp the opportunity afforded by 
the National Housing Act. 

Mr. Powers also volunteered the information 
that the lumber and building material dealers 
in the vicinity of Mora have co-operated very 
closely with him. He stated further that 23 
new homes were built in Mora during 1935, 
and he estimates that there is need for at least 
20 more. If all bankers would take the same 
interest in home building and repairs that Mr. 
Powers is taking, sales of building materials 
would make remarkable strides during the bal- 
ance of this year. , 


Announces First Quarter Resi- 


dence Construction Figures 


According to a report just released by P. A. 
Andrews, vice president in charge of building 
materials of the Johns-Manville Corp., resi- 
dential construction in the New York City met- 
ropolitan area reached $21,015,000 for the first 
quarter of the current year. This is an increase 
of 84 percent over the figure for the same pe- 
riod last year. The New York figure is ap- 
proximately seventeen percent of the total fig- 
ure for the entire country. According to the 
figures announced, 29 percent of all single 
family residences built during the first three 
months of 1936 were in the thirteen cities with 
populations of more than 500,000; 20.4 percent 
in cities with populations between 100,000 and 
500,000, and only 6.2 percent in cities with popu- 
lations between 2,500 and 5,000. Multi-family 
dwellings followed about the same trend. Popu- 
lation, however, is not the governing influence 
throughout, as indicated by an increase in resi- 
dential building in Providence of 1,082 percent, 
giving it a total volume for the period almost 
half as great as that of Boston, while the popu- 
lation is only one-fifth as great. Another in- 
stance is that of Chicago and Cincinnati, the 
latter with a population about one-fifth that 
of the former, spending about 35 percent more 
money on residential construction during the 
first quarter of the year. 





Mississippi Buys More Towers 


for Forest Protection 


Jackson, Miss., June 1—A. K. Dexter, chief 
of forest fire control, State Forestry Commis- 
sion, has announced that an order for fifteen 
steel lookout towers has been placed with the 
Aermotor Tower Co., of Chicago, the order 
calling for shipment of the towers before July 1. 
Two of these towers are to be 120 feet high, and 
13 are to be 100 feet. With the completion of 
the erection of these towers, the State Forestry 
Commission, in co-operation with the sixteen 
counties now under protection, will have a total 
of thirty-five towers to be manned during the 
coming fire season, and more than 1,000 miles 
of telephone line will connect these towers with 
each other and with the central office. 


LONG LEA 
VY ELL 
| Yellow Pine |! 


For heavy duty 
structural pur- 
poses, there's 
No Substitute 
for Long Leaf 


*/WIER LONG LEAF LUMBERO 


HOVSTON, TEXAS. 


MILLS (WIiERG 


E [> «-o— 





C. C. DAY 


Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture -- 


HARDWOODS iin, Turets 
CYPRESS -- 
YE LLOW 4-4 5-4 — SOFT SHORT 


Pl N E -_ La te DIMEN- 


Yard Items Treated -- 
¢ MIXED CARS ¢ 


ABERDEEN, - MISS. 




















SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
WHITE FIR 


Box Shooks and Crates of all kinds. 


Operating in Sacramento Mountains, 
Otero County, N. M 


Backed by a supply of 1,600,000,000 feet 
of timber. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 





WasuincrTon, D. C., June 


ing is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


June 6, 1936 


Association report for two weeks ended May 23, and for | 


twenty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics 
for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1935: 

















TWO WEEKS: Av. No Frefuation Percent Shipments Percent Orders 
Softwoods: Mills 936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 
BOMGMGN WAM. seccccccccece etdendeeesceed a. wae 64, 578. 000 128 66,427,000 97 58,682,000 
Dc cchshesdobneke oeeeasenedeskiewss 200 231,392,000 587§ 223,479,000 355§ 233,116,000 
ee cS cchiwigbawee wh Oeeeeceween enn 112 144,124,000 119 119,779,000 108 131,442,000 
GS SER RS SE ae 13 18,150,000 145 17,564,000 108 15,813,000 
Pe Ss ccceeedesseeeresseneteeses 12 5,833,000 119 6,122,000 117 5,291,000 
Pn crcavsereetinbceerecoresee wens 7 8,530,000 87 4,991,000 77 3,808,000 
EE DO 6 ocd docecevececnccsééececevs 17 3,204,000 121 3,382,000 s9 3,045,000 
Te PDs teesccawescateeseavsbinoons 468 475,811,000 19S 441,744,000 161 451,197,000 
Hardwoods: 
ee ics aed eekeonnanewnwes 707 15,007,000 siti 16,832,000 ast 15,194,000 
WNOFEMOPR TIBFUWOOGS, cc ccccccccccsccccccces 17 3,538,000 110 3,526,000 127 3,463,000 
Total Hardwoods.......... Rt seceeseseeeeee 87 18,545,000 20,358,000 18,657,000 
CE SUNG en nae dee beieeens Caneeweusvean« 538 494,356,000 462,102,000 469,854,000 
TWENTY-ONE WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
PT PR ccceceneeeeenecrnevesendeewnee 119 688,071,000 130 727,111,000 126 725,949,000 
Wee GOs. Ccccvecece 200 2,195,906,000 145 2,155,436,000 129 2,151,645,000 
Western Pine,........ 118 941,838,000 142 1,087,297,000 119 1,156,403,000 
California Redwood 13 177,091,000 142 168,279,000 120 179,608,000 
SD Cc ccccctacresdtecesesecseene 12 51,792,000 151 58,981,000 120 52,585,000 
i i ce kk a bees Ok ee hens ee siaee seen’ 7 15,989,000 70 43,317,000 77 40, yy 000 
ED DNs db ade edeteodbawornewodbese 17 40,406,000 129 24,879,000 99 28,934,000 
TOGRd GOECWOOER. ccscodecescccs Perr Ts for 486 4,111,093,000 141 4,265,300,000 124 4,335,919,000 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods®........cccccccccccceee 657 126,642,000 aoe 158,098,000 — 148,885,000 
PROSEMONE TEMPE WOOE ee cccccccccccccsceveceses 17 56,249,000 129 43,430, 000 125 41,893,000 
TE POE 6.606 660 os bb ecsencevenrsee 82 182,891,000 121** 201,528,000 133** 190,778,000 
. oe sosasace GE 4,293,984,000 140** 4,466,828,000 124** 4,526,697,000 


*1935 figures not available. ** Estimated. 


TUnits of production. 


Percent 
of 1935 


108 
119** 
119** 


§ West Coast high relationship with last year due to 1935 strike. 





Relation 


of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 29.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled orders and gross stock footages on May 23: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Mills 1936 1935 936 19 
Softwoods— 
EP er Pere S 100 73,262,000 84,058,000 368,800,000 396,368,000 
». Lo >= rer 200 440,065,000 341,361,000 1,062,723,000 1,010,030,000 
een ada eeeeskot es 104 245,663,000 221,071,000 1,245,759,000 981,620,000 
California Redwood......-sccces 13 46,970,000 47,329,000 275,834,000 271,562,00 
Ce a. eek eeowereie 12 7, 349,000 8,958,000 156,683,000 177,017,000 
ES! See 7 5,452,000 5,880,000 100,914,000 102,602,000 
Northern Hemlock........cccceecs 12 6,01 12/000 8,996,000 88,459,000 77,344,000 
Total Softwoods ............ 448 24,773,000 717,653,000 3,299,172,000 3,016,543,000 
Hard woods— 
Southern Hardwoods ...........NoR eport 
Northern Hardwoods ........... 15 8,827,000 8,003,000 80,703,000 104,174,000 
Flooring— 
6. tp eekedankae heen 75 31 try t+ 15,149,000 63,569,000 52,113,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch........... 6 10,434,000 5,035,000 15,053,000 14,170,000 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Co.; Harris 


College Endowment Aided by 


Lumbermen 


Tacoma, WasuH., May 29.—Lumber manu- 
facturers are prominently identified on the per- 
sonnel of the advisory board of a $1,500,000 
golden anniversary construction and endowment 
campaign for Pacific Lutheran College, here. 
The board is headed by Axel Oxholm, man- 
aging director of Pacific Forest Industries, as 
managing director. Other members of the 
board from the lumbering industry include 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs, chairman of the board 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Philip 
Garland, manager of the Tacoma plant of the 


Warnick, president of the Puget Sound Manu- 
facturing Co., and J. P. Weyerhaeuser, execu- 
tive vice president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. 


—_—_—_——— 


Gets Big Federal Tax Refunds 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 1—Guy T. Hel- 
vering, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has 
announced the following refunds to the Rich- 
ardson Lumber Co., Alpena, Mich., for over- 
assessments of income and profits taxes and 
interest: for 1918, $19,194.29; for 1919, 
$116.80; and for 1920, $1,007.01. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 3.—The 
Coast Lumbermen’s 
production, 
two weeks ended May 30 reported: 
Production 227,008,000 
Shipments 209,936,000 
Orders 


7.52% 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


200 West 


Association mills giving 
shipments and orders during the 


under production 
197,417,000 13. 04% under production 


A group of 200 mills, whose production re- 


69,611,000 
105,065,000 


113,504,000 


ports for 1936 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Avenue weekly cut for twenty-two weeks: 
—_ ateupatt banat agri peetracbee pian 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
BE EP actntdakeseweens nas ekwns 





of production, 





follows: Aver for 2 
wks. ended 
May May 
30, 1936 30, 1936 
Production 113,504,000 105,065,000 
Shipments 104,968,000 102,800,000 
Orders 98,708,000 101,620,000 


A group of 200 mills whose production for 
the two weeks ended May 30 was 227,008,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 

ya sang 
Shipments Orders Ord 
CO 87,348,000 87,438,000 129, 629, 000 
Domestic 

cargo... 86,330,000 68,325,000 214,427,000 
Export . 14,762,000 20,158,000 75,025,000 
Local . 21,496,000 21,496,000 ...ccce- 

209,936,000 197,417,000 419,081,000 


A group of 200 identical mills whose reports 
shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1935 and 1936 to date, reported as 


Aver. for 22 wks. ended 





Shevlin 


SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 


McCloud, California 


SHEVLIN-CLARKE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 

















ine Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1206 Graybar Bldg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg 
Mohawk 4-9117 Telephone Central 9182 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
1030 Monadnock Bidg. 421 Briar Hill Ave. 
Kearney 7041 Hudson 1095 

















SPECIES 


(PINUS STROBUS) 


NORWAY OR RED PINE 
(PINUS RESINOSA) 


PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 





NORTHERN (Genuine) WHITE PINE 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
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Outside the Camp 


Law is not something men hand down 
To lesser men in land or town, 

Not something some determine for 

The rest who shall be servitor, 

Not something that a few devise, 

The many will obey if wise; 

Our laws are made, if old or new, 

Made by the many for the few. 


The law is an agreement men 

Will find is needful now and then, 

By which all decent men agree 

To safeguard all society. 

The just man has no need of rules, 
But there are criminals and fools 

To whom those rules must be defined 
For the protection of mankind. 


The man who breaks a law breaks more 
Than just a law (for laws are for 

The lawless)—leaves the human race 
And with the lawless takes his place, 

No longer of the brotherhood 

Of those who guard the common good, 
Becomes the wolf that skulks at night 
Beyond the circle of the light. 


We See b' the Papers 


When New York is for a man from Kansas, 
that’s news. 

Why not elect Mr. Zioncheck vice president 
and get rid of him that way? 

It is getting so that the only way to get a 
man’s support is to support him. 

Well, after next week we shall at least know 
the batteries for this year’s game. 

As far as getting delegates is concerned, Gov. 
Landon does look like a monopolist. 


What’s wrong with these figures: 
hours, work 30 hours, loaf 82 hours? 

Vandenberg is the best man, but a national 
convention is a good deal like a wedding. 


The politicians are getting ready to tell a lot 
of people with radios how poor they are. 
_Senator Borah continues an enigma. Some- 
times, we suspect, even to Senator Borah. 


Gov. Landon believing just as Mr. Borah 
does, Mr. Borah will probably oppose him. 


The country’s recovery may prove a lot of 
things, or only that this is a tough country. 

A lot of people are emerging from the 
emergency, but not by working 30 hours a 
week, 


The most valuable member of Congress is 
Mr. Zioncheck, who apparently is busy else- 
where, 

We shall now take five months to make up 
our minds that most of us have made up 
already. 

The band wagon climber is another fellow 
who floats through the air with the greatest 
of ease. 

President Roosevelt will make a campaign 
tour in August, which is another reason why 
we have no desire to be President. 

_In Ohio, 11,015 voters wrote in the name of 
Goy. Landon. It is pleasing to know that there 
are that many American voters who can write. 

Mr. Roosevelt will make a speaking tour 
during the Republican national convention, but 

most people would rather go to a fight any- 
time. 

This department coined the phrase “It Looks 
Like Landon” Oct. 26, 1935. If you want the 
news even before it happens, now is the time 
to subscribe. 


“Treat each policeman as a friend,” Sheriff 


sleep 56 


Toman, of Cook County, Illinois, told his pris- 
oners in a “pep” talk. In some cases they may 
not be so far wrong at that. 

A Chicago politician says that, if voters are 
compelled to sign their names, 250,000 of them 
in Chicago will be unable to vote. That sounds 
like a pretty good reason for making them 
do it. 


Between Trains 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Two very busy days in 
Beaumont as the guest of a couple of thousand 
southeastern Texas school teachers whom we 
had met before at Galveston a couple of years 
ago. We took on the superintendents and the 
English teachers in two preliminary bouts, or 
dinners, and then harangued the whole mob at 
a mass meeting at the municipal auditorium. 
Very nice folks, these Texas teachers. 

And the cup of hospitality was made to flow 
over by a visit from Ben Woodhead, who has 
done more to make more lumbermen more happy 
than almost anybody in the business. Ben 
Woodhead’s stories have done much to make 
Beaumont famous. 


Fort WortH, TEX.—The Texas Association 
of Insurance Agents had to set 190 extra plates 
out in the hall tonight to take care of the 
mob that came to the annual convention din- 
ner. In fact, just the overflow would have 
done credit to many an organization, These 
were the fire and casualty boys, who may not 
make the commissions that their life insurance 
brothers do but enjoy a steadier income. The 
average man doesn’t believe he will ever die, 
but he does know he may have a fire or some- 
thing. So he keeps up his fire insurance, any- 
way, because a barn or a building is something 
he can see, while what he is doing to his in- 
sides is less tangible. 


DALLAS, TEX.—The attendance at the Lions’ 
Club today was 100 percent larger in size and 
1,000 percent better in quality than usual, be- 
cause the ladies had been told that they could 
come today also. These hot days a woman 
would just as soon come downtown and eat 
with her husband as to nibble a little lettuce 
at home alone, and it’s funny that more of the 
service clubs don’t think of it. The party was 
about the pleasantest we have attended in a 
long time. 


The Old Timer Waxes a Bit 
Reactionary 


When I look back along the years, 
A boy among the pioneers, 

I can’t recall a man got rich 

By always diggin’ in the ditch, 
And don’t remember, when a kid, 
One who got rich who never did. 


No man could really cuss in style 
Who'd not himself been cussed awhile. 
The fellahs handy with their rights 
Had lost their first half dozen fights. 
For there was nothin’ ever sicked 

A fellah on like gittin’ licked. 


But they expect to skip all that 

In these new days, to take the fat 
And never have to eat the lean, 
The college kind of kids, I mean— 
To hop from school to ownin’ lands 
And hope to never soil their hands. 


For now they call each other “Sirs,” 
And estimate with calipers, 

And join associations, gosh, 

Drink wine and other belly-wash. 
Today I tell you what we need: 

A few old fellahs who can’t read. 
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CREOSOTED &~ 
UNTREATED ITEMS IN 
MIXED CARS 


Fence Profits 


Get your share of fence profits 
this season with “Diamond C 
Blackpine” Creosoted Posts. 





Farmers will repair and re- 
build fences this year. Most 
of-them are already convinced 
of the advantages of Long 
Life Creosoted Posts—immune 
to decay and termite attack. 





You can order the posts you 
need in a Colfax Mixed Car 
along with other treated items 
of Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Poles and Piling—or untreated 
Yard and Shed Stock, Mould- 
ings, etc. 





Let us tell you more about 
Colfax products — and this 
unusual Mixed Car Service. 
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Eastman - Gardiner 
HARDWOOD Co. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 

















J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 





wate Sales Office: 

RAINY LAKE, icomadien St. 
ONTARIO CHICAGO, ILL. 
essueus WHITE PINE 


(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
a Ail Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 
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Illinois Dealers Get “The High-up” on Shingles 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., June 1—Completing here 
a tour of fifteen meetings in [Illinois cities, 
representatives of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau told the story of “Certigrade” red cedar 
shingles and good construction at a dinner- 
meeting attended by eighty-three retail lumber 
dealers, contractors, architects, carpenters, etc. 
The meeting was in charge of A. J. Wartes, 
field representative of the shingle bureau, as- 
sisted by R. A. Meader and Russell E. Nyberg. 

Mr. Wartes gave a constructive talk on the 
proper use of red cedar shingles and on good 
construction generally. That his audience was 
deeply interested was manifested in the number 
of questions that were asked by architects and 
contractors particularly, and by the comments 
of dealers and others. 





As had been the case at all of the previous 


meetings, there was a dinner, followed by a 


showing of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau’s 
moving picture, “Home of the Wooden Sol- 
diers,” and the Western Pine Association film, 
“Harvesting Western Pine.” An open discus- 
sion followed the showing of the pictures, and 
many questions were asked and answered with 
reference to the proper method of laying 
shingles, the proper shingles to be used, and 
the best types of construction generally. Fol- 
lowing the talk by Mr. Wartes, one carpenter 
remarked, “Well, I find I have been laying 
shingles wrong for twenty-five years.” Mr. 
Wartes had shown samples of shingles laid 
in such way that moisture got underneath and 
damaged the roof; and then in comparison 
showed samples of other shingles laid the 


proper way, that had kept the roof tight and 
without leaks for 50 years. 

All of these Illinois meetings were arranged 
by J. D. McCarthy, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, and 
all were largely attended. A special feature of 
each one was the interesting exhibits that are 
being transported from one town to another 
in a truck built especially for that purpose. 
Russell E. Nyberg is in charge of this travel- 
ing exhibit, and dealers and their customers 
have shown much appreciation of this graphic 
display made possible by this mobile exhibit. 

Following this series of meetings in Illinois, 
a series of similar meetings will be held in 
Indiana, the arrangements for them being 


made by R. W. Slagle, secretary of the Indiana 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Association, 





Lumber dealers, architects, contractors and carpenters attended this meeting at Bloomington—one of a series being conducted by the Red 


Cedar Shingle Bureau in co-operation with lumber dealer organizations—to hear helpful explanations of proper methods of laying shingles, 


view some movies, and examine the traveling exhibit which is seen in the background of this picture 





To Provide Housing for Persons 
of Low Income 


Littte Rock, Ark., June 1.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed here by the Cros- 
sett Housing Corp., formed for the purpose of 
providing housing for persons of low income. 
The corporation will be regulated by the Fed- 
cral Housing Administration as to rents, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return and 
methods of operation, Principal office of the 
corporation will be at Crossett, and incorpora- 
tors are: L. J. Arnold, W. A. Phillips and Dr. 
C. E. Spivey, all of Crossett. 

Total authorized capital stock will be 500 
shares of class “A” stock of no par value but 
to be issued for $1 per share. The minimum 
amount of capital, to be fully paid in cash or 
property before the corporation is authorized to 
commence business, is $30,000. A. Trieschmann, 
of Chicago is president, L. J. Arnold the vice 
president and manager, and W. A. Phillips, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Following the organization of this housing 
corporation, plans are being perfected for the 
erection of 200 homes at Crossett, to provide 
housing for the families of the men who will 
be employed in the big paper and pulp mill 
now under construction. All these houses will 
be built of lumber, but will be constructed to 
meet the requirements of the FHA. All will 
contain modern facilities; all will be insulated; 
will have hardwood floors, and will be of at- 


tractive, design. These houses will be 3-, 4-, 
5- and 6-room homes, and will be made avail- 
able to employees at a low rental. It is esti- 
mated that 3,000,000 feet of lumber will be 
used in the construction of these homes. 





Norway's Prefabricateds Reach 
World Markets 


PicayuNE, Muiss., June 1.—Officials of the 
Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which 
concern is putting on the market attractive and 
substantially built prefabricated wooden houses, 
were much interested recently in a report sent 
out by the chief of the forest products division, 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, in 
Washington, stating that Norwegian exporters 
are offering a new prefabricated wooden house 
in South Africa. These houses are said to be 
arousing considerable interest, especially in con- 
nection with municipal and provincial housing 
schemes now under consideration. These houses 
are built in a big Norwegian factory and sent 
all over the world. Commenting on this report, 
R. H. Crosby said: “Evidently some one else 
is working along the lines of making prefabri- 
cated houses of wood.” 

The Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co, 
recently has published an attractive plan book 
showing approximately 80 plans of prefabri- 
cated houses built of wood, equipment for the 
manufacture of these houses having been in- 
stalled in the plant at Crosby, Miss. 


Unsound Export Practices Hurt 
U. S. Lumber Industry 


The expansion of American lumber sales 
abroad is of great concern to the U. S. lumber 
industry since about 10 percent of the produc- 
tion is exported, according to the Forest Prod- 
ucts division of the Department of Commerce. 
With the lumber export volume reduced to most 
foreign countries, reports have been received 
of devious attempts by old shippers or new- 
comers to establish themselves in new markets. 

Among the various reports which have been 
received by the Forest Products division, the 
latest applies mostly to the smaller or medium- 
sized foreign markets where even in normal 
years a few reputable lumber agents have been 
satisfactorily handling the American business. 
An American exporter would find it difficult to 
secure a capable agent, if he wished to enter 
such a market. The naming of a poorly quali- 
fied agent not only hurts the reputation of the 
exporter but the entire American lumber in- 
dustry. 





FOREST PRODUCTS are first among farm crops 
in New Hampshire and Vermont; third in Mis- 
souri; thirteenth in Ohio and Illinois, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
southern States last year, forest products were 
from third to seventh in importance among 
farm crops, with a cash income of nearly 
$24,000,000. 
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Legionnaires See "Real" 


Sledload of Logs 


An attractive feature of the recent American 
Legion convention at Merrill, Wis., was a sled 
load of white pine logs that was on exhibition 
opposite the Badger 
sled contained 16,640 feet, log 


during the convention, 
Hotel. The 





Sled load of 16,640 feet of logs shown at American 
Legion convention at Merrill, Wis. 


scale, of northern white pine, cut on the timber 
stand of the Kinzel Lumber Co. A picture of 
this big sled load of logs was sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by George F. Adams, 
commission lumberman, of Chicago, who said: 
“Maybe some of the boys around the country 
would like to see a real sled load.” 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs, compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates 


(Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, 
frame and brick: 

1926-1929 1934 1935 May 

Area Avge. Avg. Avge. 1936 

Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 70.6 68.4 68.9 

Brick.. 87.0 76.8 72.4 76.1 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 83.8 80.0 81.9 

Brick..112.0 89.1 85.5 87.1 

Boston— Frame.116.3 94.4 91.2 89.1 

Brick..120.3 101.1 97.6 96.1 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 93.4 91.5 97.5 

Brick..114.2 99.2 97.9 103.1 

Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 87.6 86.4 83.5 

Brick..105.0 93.1 92.3 89.8 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 89.6 87.6 94.7 

Brick..113.4 97.0 94.5 102.1 

Dallas— Frame.i112.8 86.2 82.8 81.9 

Brick..115.8 91.6 88.9 87.7 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 82.5 78.1 79.1 

Brick..108.4 86.6 83.4 86.7 

Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 87.0 82.7 87.4 

Brick... 98.2 94.0 88.6 93.1 

New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.5 76.2 173.6 

Brick.. 96.3 81.5 81.3 79.2 

New York— Frame.133.3 98.3 92.2 96.9 

Brick. .138.4 104.5 92.5 101.9 

Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 84.8 85.4 89.0 

Brick..107.6 91.0 91.9 96.4 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 83.7 84.1 96.6 

Brick..118.8 91.1 90.5 105.1 

St. Louis— Frame.118.6 97.6 91.6 93.0 

Brick..121.1 105.5 99.7 101.0 

San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 85.0 84.1 84.9 

Brick.. 93.7 93.2 91.6 92.9 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 78.2 81.1 79.5 

Brick.. 92.2 86.5 88.6 86.2 





Valuable Treatise on Canadian 


Woods 


“Canadian Woods—Their Properties and 
Uses” is the title of a publication prepared by 
the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, 
compiled by T. A. McElhanney, superintendent 
of the laboratories, and associates. This book 
has been prepared with a view to assembling, 
in One volume as nearly as possible, the prin- 
cipal data with respect to Canadian woods 
which are required by those directly engaged 
in the wood-using industries or otherwise in- 
terested in obtaining information pertaining 
thereto. Specifically, this publication was 
undertaken by the Forest Products Laboratories 
at the request of the lumber research committee 


of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. The 
book lists the various commercial timbers of 
Canada, both softwoods and hardwoods, with 
their proper uses; and deals at length also with 
the mechanical and physical properties of these 
woods in relation to their uses, and with many 
other problems that are of particular interest 
to wood users. 





Texas Paper Mill Contracts for 
Timber 


Lurkin, TEx., June 2.—Contract for the 
purchase of second-growth yellow pine timber 
on 704,985 acres of land in a group of twelve 
counties in this part of eastern Texas, from 
the Southwestern Settlement & Development 
Corp., has been entered into by the Champion 
Paper & Fiber Co., an Ohio corporation. The 
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timber will be cut into cords and shipped to a 
plant which the company is constructing on the 
Houston ship channel for the manufacture of 
kraft paper pulp. The company agrees to pur- 
chase annually not to exceed 10,000 cords of 
pine pulpwood, to be cut from trees measuring 
not less than five inches in diameter. For 
the first twelve months the price will be 50 
cents per cord stumpage. The company agrees 
to proceed with the cutting and removal of 
timber embraced in this contract not later than 
March 1, 1937. 





In CoLoNnIAL homes cupboards were an es- 
sential part of the house. A quaint arrange- 
ment of those days which might be adopted 
today with pleasing effect was a cupboard with 
glass doors over the fireplace, in which a col- 
lection of colored glassware or china is kept. 





ATKINS BAND SAWS 
Achievement... 


July 4, 1894 Elwood Haynes drove his first automobile through the streets of 


Kokomo, Indiana. 
replaced. 


People smiled 





the horseless carriages would never be 


In 42 years this “back alley” business has grown into one of the largest 


industries in the world. Today automobiles have achieved grace—comfort—speed 
—ease of operation—sturdiness, each an individual champion. 


When Haynes drove his first car, E. C. Atkins and Company had already achieved 


their reputation for making fine Saws . . 
Saw Industry. 


. a record of 35 years of leadership in the 
Today, after seventy-nine years, they still are leaders in every field 


where saws are used. Wise buyers know that Atkins Silver Steel Band Saws amply 


fill their requirements 
minimum maintenance cost. 


production profits . . 
than just a gesture. 


Send in your orders today for your immediate or future requirements. 


. . do their work smoothly 
Filers know Atkins Silver Steel Band Saws . . 
depend on the Atkins Family of Champions 


and at 
. they 
. because their use means extra 


speedily . 


. and they know that Atkins guarantee of satisfaction is more 


E. C, 


Atkins and Company, 460 South Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 






Send for our booklet, “Saws in the 


cas 
27. “1 4 


Filing Room.” Sent free on request. 





ATKINS Silver Steel KNIVE 


A FAMILY OF CHAMPIONS 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


. . 
Shavings for Cost of Loading 

For the remainder of this year we are 
accumulating at Cairo, Ill, two carloads daily 
of dry yellow pine shavings, loose, which we 
would be glad to supply to anyone who will 
pay the cost of loading—75 cents a ton. The 
cars hold between 14 to 17 tons, depending on 
their size. These shavings are well suited 
for fuel.—INquirRyY No. 3255. 

[This offers an opportunity for users of shav- 
ings to secure their supplies at a small cost. 
To anyone interested, the name of the inquirer 
will be given upon request.—Ebrror. ] 


How Display Moldings? 
Do you have any suggestions for small 
molding racks that could be used for dis- 


play of samples in the front of our store? 
INQUIRY No. 3249. 


[Most of the molding racks used at retail 
yards are simple in design, consisting of short 
pieces with brass eyes screwed into the ends, 
and a rack having rows of hooks on which these 
can be hung. Some have short lengths of mold- 
ings glued on. Another style, of which an 
example is given here, has cross-sections of the 
moldings glued on to the display board. There 
follow descriptions of three displays, with state- 
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Queal board with molding samples hooked on 






ment of their advantages, two of the boards 
being illustrated with photographs: 

We have used a little plan for displaying 
samples of moldings that has saved a great 
many steps for our office force and proved 
a convenience for our customers, says J. A. 
Heller, Wise & Ferguson Lumber Co., Engle- 
wood, Colo. We made a rack, much the same 
as those put out by the paint companies 
showing their colors on paddles, except 
longer. On this rack, hung by a hook and 
eye, we have samples each about five inches 
long of each molding that we carry in stock. 
This is hung in a handy place, and when- 
ever a customer asks about a certain mold- 
ing, we can show him exactly the pattern 
without taking him to the molding shed. 
On each sample we have a small label giv- 
ing the number, size, list price and kind 
of wood in which carried. We save time in 
selling, and in addition have eliminated a 
great many errors on our molding business, 
as we can easily check an uncertain cus- 
tomer on what he needs. 

The Queal Lumber Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
says its molding display board makes it 
easy for the customer to know what he 
wants. It is illustrated here. It has orange- 
colored edges and black background, on which 
are samples. “It is surprising,” said Man- 
ager L. R. French, “how many people who 
want a certain molding are utterly incapable 
of describing it so it may be recognized. 
This board has obviated all that.” 

“Our display rack for stock moldings has 
proved to us to be a valuable asset,” says 
Edward D. Reinhold, with John J. Demarest, 
retail lumber dealer, Closter, N. J. “The rack 
consists of a cypress frame stained a dark 
oak (or it can be stained to harmonize with 
the interior trim of the dealer’s office), and 
a panel of wallboard, inserted in the frame. 
The wallboard is surfaced with a coat of 
textone, tinted a light cream and faintly 
stippled with red. A cross-section of each 
stock molding is cut, %-inch thick, and 
stained with dark oak strain. The samples 
are then placed on the board in an attrac- 
tive design, being attached thereto by screws 
which are inserted from the back. We also 
constructed samples showing construction 
assemblies, attached in the same manner as 
the other samples. When these moldings are 
placed against the light background, they 


form a silhouette, and each irregularity of 
the molding is clearly identified. Each mold- 
ing is then numbered in rotation, and all 
are tabulated on the rear of the board. They 
are listed according to the name, size and 
kind of wood in which they are stocked. We 
consider this a great labor and time-saver, 





Samples are permanently screwed on Demarest rack 


as well as of educational value to ourselves 
and our customers. When a customer enters 
our office and wants a molding, we refer him 
to the display board, and at a glance he can 
select the molding he wishes, or perhaps will 
see a different kind which will serve his 
purpose to better advantage. This method 
also eliminates the need of sending a cus- 
tomer out in the yard, and drawing yard men 
away from their work.” 

What might be considered a double-purpose 
panel is that used by the Joliet Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Joliet, Ill., shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. Outside each door giving 
access to a group of its end-storage molding 
bins, is a panel on which are fastened sam- 
ples of the moldings stored in that group. 
The panel is divided down the center, to rep- 
resent the alley division, and each board in 
the panel on either side of the division rep- 
resents a bin. The piece of molding is of a 
length to cover the number of boards that 
represent the number of bins the stock of 
moldings occupies. Each division of the panel 


Joliet combined index and sample board 





bears an index number corresponding to that 
of the bin in which the stock of a particular 
pattern is kept. Besides serving as an index, 
the panels are used to aid customers in se- 
lecting molding patterns. 


It would appear that while these molding 
boards have high utility value, there is oppor- 
tunity for somewhat increasing their sales cre- 
ating force. Beauty in design can be achieved 
with the new Series 7000 moldings. Patterns 
were re-designed to permit more beautiful effects 
in woodwork, incorporating as they do grace- 
ful curves that blend harmoniously to produce 
the gradations of shadow that give character to 
form. They may be selected to carry out the 
effects called for in a freely-made interior de- 
sign, and_ satisfactory architectural effects 
obtained. Standard Wood Moldings contains 
four pages of plates illustrating combinations 
of these stock patterns, with notes to explain 
the combinations. It would seem that the re- 
tailer could benefit by giving the artistic appeal 
of these moldings, and their combinations, a 
chance with his customers. If any retailer has 
carried out these combinations of Series 7000 
moldings in displays, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would be glad to have him send in photo- 
graphs of such displays, and to have informa- 
tion as to his experience in using them in 
making sales.—Eprror.] 





Would Eliminate Annual Tax on 
Texas Timber 


Austin, Tex., June 1.—At a meeting of the 
Texas Planning Board, held here May 25, pro- 
visions of a bill which has been prepared for 
introduction in the legislature at its next ses- 
sion, to eliminate State ad valorem taxes on 
standing timber, were discussed. E. L. Kurth, 
of Lufkin, Tex., president of the Southern Pine 
Association, and others present at the meeting 
urged that an active campaign on behalf of the 
proposed measure be conducted. The bill, pre- 
pared by the forestry committee of the board, 
would provide that taxes on timber would not 
have to be assessed and paid until the timber 
was cut. Mr. Kurth predicted that the pro- 
posed tax change would stimulate reforestation 
and lead to establishment of paper mills in 
eastern Texas. 





Hymeneal 


BEE-EMMONS—Miss Suzanna Lee Em- 
mons, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Em- 
mons, Tacoma, was married to Austin Ed- 
ward Bee of Seattle at the home of her 
parents, May 20. The bride is the daughter 
of the president-manager of the Tacoma 
Sash & Door Co. Mrs. Bee’s only attendant 
was her sister, Miss Eleanor Emmons. The 
young couple will live in Seattle. 





BAKER-MARTIN—Two of the most promi- 
nent families of Tacoma, Wash., were joined 
May 29 with the marriage of Miss Margery 
Elizabeth Martin, daughter of Mrs. Albert 
Kent Martin and the late Mr. Martin, vice 
president of the Pacific National Lumber Co., 
to Elbert Hall Baker II, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank S. Baker. The groom’s father is pub- 
lisher of the Tacoma News ‘Tribune. The 
wedding was a brilliant social event and 
took place in the Winthrop Hotel. The bride 
was given in marriage by Ernest W. Dem- 
arest, president of the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Co., and a close friend of the family. 
After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Baker left 
for a trip to California and Mexico. They 
will live in Tacoma upon their return. 


ROBINSON-BUTT — Mrs. Arthur Murray 
Butt has announced the engagement and 
approaching marriage of her daughter, Sue, 
to William Morrison Robinson, manager of 
the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., at Cape 
tirardeau, Mo. Mr. Robinson graduated 
from Washington and Lee University, and 
Miss Butt received her education at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va., and Sophie Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, 
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South to Try for Rate Parity 


New Or.eans, La., June 1—Important de- 
yelopments in the freight rate situation as af- 
fecting southern Jumber—incident to the recent 
decision of the northern and eastern railroads 
to cancel all reductions previously granted from 
the Pacific Coast and the South, effective June 
30—were reported by A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager Southern Pine Association, on his 
return here from conferences with railroad 
executives and southern lumber manufacturers 
in New York and Washington. 

Mr. Moore stated that at an initial confer- 
ence in Washington on May 14, of executives 
of southern and southeastern railroads with 
the lumbermen, the carriers’ representatives 
agreed to advocate before the Eastern Traffic 
Executives’ Association, the same percentage 
reduction on southern lumber from their terri- 
tory, with the present rate to Chicago as 
minimum, as would be represented in the pub- 
lication of a 78-cent transcontinental lumber 
rate on Western woods. 


To Seek Suspension of 78-Cent Rate 


Following this conference, he stated, the 
southern and southeastern lines’ representa- 
tives handled the matter with the northern and 
eastern carriers, but failed to secure the lat- 
ter’s approval of their proposal. The execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation lines held a later meeting in Washing- 
ton on May 21, to again consider the matter. 
“It was the Southern carriers’ final decision,” 
he said, “to seek suspension of the proposed 
78-cent transcontinental lumber rate, and/or 
an affirmative order by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring the Official lines 
—northern and eastern carriers—to join south- 
ern lines in granting reductions in normal 
southern and southeastern lumber rates equiva- 
lent, broadly, to the same percentage which 
the proposed 78-cent trans-continental lumber 
rate would represent of the normal transconti- 
nental lumber rates. The petition will set forth 


specific examples of southern lumber rates 
sought and will inject the matter of divisions 
into the proceedings, to the end that no favorit- 
ism in this respect be accorded the transconti- 
nental lines by the Official lines. The petition 
will further ask that unless such an affirmative 
order emanates from the Commission, then all 
experimental rates, including the 72-cent trans- 
continental rate, be allowed to expire June 30, 
thus restoring transcontinental and all other 
lumber rates to their original normal basis. 
The southwestern lines will be notified of the 
action to be taken by the southern and south- 
eastern carriers.” 

This proposal of the southern and southeast- 
ern carriers, Mr. Moore said, does not coincide 
with the southwestern lines’ recent proposal of 
451%4 cents to Buffalo-Pittsburgh and territory 
east, and a special committee of southwestern 
lumbermen was called to meet in Shreveport, 
La., May 28, to further consider this angle. 


To Resist Tying Lumber to First Class Rates 


Mr. Moore further reported that at a meet- 
ing in New York City on May 19, attended 
by representatives of the various associations 
interested, it was decided to file a strong peti- 
tion with the I.C.C. for a reopening of the 
I. & S. Docket 4035. This, he said, is a de- 
cision of the Commission permitting the rail- 
roads to revise their rates within Official Ter- 
ritory on a level 25 percent of the first class 
rates. “This not only would have the effect of 
raising rates beyond Ohio River crossings,” he 
said, “and thereby jeopardizing our present 
through rates on lumber, but if this principle 
of establishing rates on lumber related to class 
rates and on a mileage basis is allowed to pre- 
vail in Official Territory, it will doubtless 
spread to other territories touching the lum- 
ber rate structure, just as has been the case 
in the past touching other commodities. In 
this move, 100 percent of the shipper interests 
are co-operating.” 
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- « « and proud of it 


HEN a manufacturer puts his 

name on a product it's a pretty 
good sign that he is not only proud 
of it, but ready to stand back of it 
uncompromisingly. This is especially 
true of lumber, and of Arrow Brand 
Cypress in particular. 


Every board or bundle of Arrow 
Brand Cypress leaving the five mem- 
ber mills of the Florida Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company is trade-marked— 
an assurance to dealer, architect, 
contractor and consumer that it is 
Genuine Tidewater Red Cypress, "The 
Wood Eternal," properly seasoned 
and precisely manufactured. 


For the best in cypress, buy trade- 
marked Arrow Brand Tidewater Red 
Cypress. 


ALWAYS SPECIFY Gip Red 


The p> Cypress 
*The Wood Eternal* 


Arrow Brand 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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New Wisconsin Band Mill— 
The new band saw in the mill 
of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., at 
Marinette, Wis., has been run- 
ning without interruption for 
two months, and gives excel- 
lent satisfaction. It is of the 
Marinette Iron Works Co.’s 
make. 

7 2 a 


When the South Began to 
Cut—In Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota—everywhere in the 
great northwestern district, 
and indeed everywhere in the 
North that large quantities of 
lumber are cut—the business 
of making it has been reduced 
to a practical science. Prob- 
ably not 10 percent of the mills 
operating in southern timber 
cut half a dozen boards a day 
that are all exactly alike in 
thickness, width and length, 
and doubtless a large number 
of them could not do such a 
thing, with their present ap- 
pliances, without straightening 
out the inequalities with a jack- 
plane and hand-saw. If they 
make good lumber, they can 
sell it; if they make bad lum- 
ber, possibly they may be able 





to sell that too, but the differ- 
ence in the net result will be 
startling to anyone who takes 
the trouble to figure it out. 
Our southern friends should 
make a note of this. 

an a aa 


“Lumberman” to “Timber- 
man”—The circuit court of 
Cook County, having granted a 
temporary injunction against 
the use by The Lumberman 
Co. of the words “THe Lum- 
BERMAN” as the title of its 
publication, under which name 
this paper has been issued here- 
tofore, it is necessary, pend- 
ing the final hearing of the 
case by the court, that another 
title shall be adopted, and the 
one now appearing at the head 
of these pages has been chosen 
as the most appropriate avail- 
able. 


Eureka Sheathing—Combined 
lath and sheathing is an article 
which has come into consider- 
able prominence within a short 
time and several styles have 
been presented in the columns 
of the LumprerRMAN as can- 





didates for the favor of lumber 
manufacturers and dealers, and 
of the building public. “Eure- 
ka lumber” is made on any 
ordinary planer, and requires 
no outfit of saws to keep in 
order. The proprietors and 
patentees, Wm. M. Dwight & 
Co., Detroit, Mich., offer man- 
ufacturing rights for sale. 
ee e @# 


Object to Mill Origin Signs 
on Cars—The prevailing prac- 
tice among western shippers of 
placing signs upon cars which 
they ship to various parts of 
the country, has assumed such 
proportions, as to cause con- 
siderable complaint from pur- 
chasers, who allege that it is a 
great injustice to them through 
the injury done to their busi- 
ness. It is also a nuisance to 
the railway companies from the 
fact that the cars are fre- 
quently badly defaced, and in 
some instances the number of a 
car is wholly obscured. The in- 
justice of which the purchaser 
complains, arises from the fact 
that he is not always desirous 
that his neighbor should know 
of whom he buys his lumber. 
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Big Longleaf Log Takes Part in Cele- 
bration of Texas Centennial 


DALLAs, TEX., June 1.—From the plant of the 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex., 
furnished on a special order, has come for use 
at the centennial exposition in Dallas a beauti- 
ful specimen of longleaf pine timber. This log, 
especially selected by W. J. Daniels, woods su- 
perintendent, was sent to Conroe, to be dipped 
in a chemical to preserve the bark and to de- 
stroy all fungi and bugs. Two trees were cut 
before a specimen finally was selected. The tree 
from which the specimen was selected measured 
90 lineal feet of saw stock, and contained 3,437 
board feet of select yellow pine lumber. The 
section chosen scaled 31 inches at the small end, 
was 16 feet long, and contained 710 feet of 
lumber without a single knot in the entire 
length. After cutting, the log was loaded with 
a chain and team, the chains being wrapped in 
sacks to prevent mutilating the bark. The bunks 
of the trucks had to be cut away so that the 
bark would not be scarred. After being dipped 
at Conroe, the log was packed in sawdust and 
shipped to Dallas. Accompanying the log were 
specimens from the turpentine operations in the 
vicinity of Wiergate. These included three 
resin blocks, a 5-foot specimen showing the dif- 
ferent steps in obtaining the turpentine gum, 
and a few blocks of the gum. These also will 
be displayed at the centennial. 


Texas Native Trees Displayed 


This timber and the other specimens com- 
prise a part of the Texas natural resources ex- 
hibit which is being sponsored by the Texas- 
Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association and the 
Texas Forest Service. 

At the entrance to the exhibit the visitor will 
find an old style log cabin, with rock fireplace, 





the entire building being constructed of Texas 
natural resources. Seventy-five species of Texas 
forest woods are shown, 65 in museum blocks 4 
feet long; and 10 in actual logs, averaging 
about 30 inches in diameter and set up in the 
exhibit as columns. With each of the museum 
blocks is a descrintion of the timber, its prin- 
cipal uses, and specimens of natural foliage. 
Above the blocks will hang an artistic arrange- 
ment of a number of cuts, beautifully finished, 
of manufactured pieces from these various spe- 
cies of wood. To the rear of the large logs a 
booth has been constructed from the species of 
timber represented by the log. The species of 
each booth is being shown in wood block let- 
ters, 12 inches high. There will be ten of these 
booths, featuring the species ordinarily found 
in Texas forests and used in commercial quan- 
tities, these including longleaf pine, shortleaf 
pine, red gum, white oak, red oak, ash, hickory, 
sycamore, magnolia and cypress. 

Among the interesting special displays is one 
executed and furnished by the Texas Forest 
Service, demonstrating the ideal plan of timber 
growing and cutting for sustained-yield. 


Colonial Room Shows Home Uses 


Passage through the exhibit is designed for 
one-way traffic, and as the visitor leaves he will 


find on his right a beautifully designed and ex- 
ecuted Colonial living room, finished in Texas 
pine, with wood mantel, venetian blinds, and 
furnished with Texas-manufactured furniture 
from Texas wood. A placard will direct the at- 
tention of the visitors to products from Texas 
forest resources, available for present-day home 
building. 

Many individuals, lumber companies and land 
owners interested in Texas forest resources have 
co-operated in making this exhibit possible. 
Space was donated by the centennial commis- 
sion because the exhibit was to be a part of the 
Texas natural resources display. 





Will Protect Workers Against 
Professional Agitators 


Victoria, B. C., May 30.—In a recent public 
statement, Hon. G. S. Pearson, minister of 
labor, declared that intimidation against workers 
in the B. C. timber industry will not be tol- 
erated. He said: “If there is any evidence of 
workmen being intimidated because they desire 
to work, it will be dealt with promptly and 
effectively. We shall not tolerate intimidation 
by either side in this strike. The root of the 
trouble is an attempt by a group of men to 
force the workers in the timber industry to 
organize under this group.” 

In a previous statement made when the strike 
first started early in May, the minister of labor 
said that the government felt there was little 
excuse for a strike, in view of the fact that 
labor already was receiving the best returns it 
had ever had out of the lumber industry and 





that apparently the strike was being engineered 
by a small minority of professional agitators for 
their own ends. Asked by a representative of 
the AmerIcAN LuUMBERMAN for a statement 
with reference to the strike situation, Aird 
Flavelle, president Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), of 
Port Moody, B. C., said: 


So far as the mainland is concerned, the 
tie-up now seems to be breaking up. Outside 
of the Cowichan Lake district, the only im- 
portant logging camp which went out was 
that of Merrill Ring Wilson, and it is un- 
derstood that these men went out only on 
the definite assurance that all other camps 
were on strike. They have been very much 
dissatisfied since finding that theirs is the 
only important camp which is out. None 
of the lumber mills on the mainland have 
been affected except our own plant, where 
a picket line prevented our men from going 
to work. Since a vote was taken of our own 
men under the supervision of the city clerk, 
and it was found that 142 voted to go to 
work against 23 who voted otherwise, we 
were able to arrange with the municipal 
authorities for additional police protection, 
which allowed us to resume operations next 
day with every man in his place, even those 
who had voted to go on strike, and there 
have been no difficulties since. No demand 
was ever made on us either by the strikers 
or by our own men. The picket line, com- 
posed almost entirely of utter strangers in 
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the community, simply announced one morn- 
ing that a strike had been called at our plant 
and no one could go to work. The majority 
of Port Moody citizens, as well as our own 
men, are hostile over this stoppage. At the 
MeNair mill, one of the first to go on strike, 
the men have voted 65 to 5 to resume work. 
This is the first one of the larger plants that 
have been out for any time to get going 
again, but it practically means that any dif- 
ficulty in the Port Moody district is definitely 
cleaned up. 





Los Angeles Interests Negotiate 


with Union 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., May 30.—Present 
agreements of lumber companies with the Saw- 
mill & Timber Workers’ Union expire on June 
5, and negotiations have been started between 
lumber yard managers at this port and repre- 
sentatives of the fifteen hundred members of 
the union. New demands are being made for 
increases in wages of 10 to 39 percent and for 
a 40-hour week. Men now work a 44-hour 
week. Executives of the lumber companies 
conferred at the Los Angeles office of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. before beginning negotia- 
tions with the union. 


New Casket Finish Makes 


Pleasant Impression 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 1.—The rapid develop- 
ment of the new Wolmanized wood casket is a 
striking demonstration that the casket industry, 
like every other industry, is subject to changes 
that may upset a nationwide market in a re- 
markably short period. Wood always has oc- 
cupied a favored position in the casket industry, 
but it took Wolmanized wood to make wood 
caskets an outstanding feature of the recent 
Missouri State Funeral Directors’ convention. 
At this convention, several Wolmanized red- 








With their beautiful soft 
satin finish, Wolmanized 
redwood caskets were an 
outstanding feature at a 
recent convention of a 
Missouri funeral directors 
convention, and various 
species so treated and 
finished are coming into 
more general use again 
for burial purposes 





wood caskets were displayed by the Chapman 
Casket Co., of St. Joseph, Mo. The company 
featured redwood caskets painted in soft, irides- 
cent tones that express the incomparable beauty 
of light. Unlike the harsh, glaring varnish type 
of finish peculiar to metal caskets, the “Chap- 
man finish” given lumber treated with Wolman 
salts has depth and light, resulting in a soft, 
satin appearance in keeping with its intended 
purpose. 

Wolmanized wood caskets now are available 
in pine, cypress and redwood, and in 32 dif- 
ferent tones and designs, offering a wide range 
of prices and a sound and flexible merchandising 
plan long desired by the funeral industry. 

The accompanying photograph of the Chap- 
man exhibit at the forty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri State Funeral Directors 
Association offers striking evidence of the rare 
beauty and stately finish of Wolmanized wood 
caskets. 





THE LIVING room should be arranged to suit 
all the family needs and should if possible be 
large enough to allow each member to have a 
space to himself. There should be shelves and 
cupboards for children’s books and toys and a 
study corner for the older children, with a 
“relaxation nook” for the parents. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


A Show in a Shed 


(Continued from Page 39) 
GETTING THE SHED READY 


Dealers will particularly wish to know 
about the physical equipment of the show, 
the decorations etc., so here is informa- 
tion which, in connection with the photo- 
graph reproduced on front cover and one 
shown on page 39, will give a pretty good 
idea of what was done, and of the wonder- 
fully fine effect that was achieved. The 
setting for the show, as already indicated, 
was the company’s big lumber warehouse, 
60x200 feet, with 22-foot driveway, all 
but 20 feet of the entire length being used. 
The cash outlay for decorating was about 
$50, mainly for materials, the work being 
done by the company’s own employees. 
Most of the decorative material was later 
salvaged, for similar use in next year’s 
show. Additional center lights were in- 
stalled, and a false ceiling was stretched 
across the driveway, over the railings of 
the second deck of the shed. For this 
purpose red building paper was used, lap- 
ping each six inches. Under the walk the 
same paper was used. Here also were 
strung two new circuits of indirect lights 
for illuminating the booths and working 
displays. These were on special fuse 
blocks, so that there was no danger of 
overloading the regular circuits. 


BUILDING THE BOOTHS 

Booths were built 10 feet and 12 feet 
wide, 714 feet high, and 6 feet deep, mak- 
ing an aisle of 10 feet. The backdrop was 
of light blue, heavy, decorative paper. The 
fronts of the counter were covered with 
light gray fluted paper, and the columns 
of each corner of the booths were bright 
red, fluted—the material being such as is 
commonly used in store window displays. 
Then, under the 1x4s that carried the 
false ceiling, was red crepe paper. Every 
other square thus formed was criss- 
crossed with yellow crepe paper. Every 
bit of the crudity inseparable from the 
ordinary lumber shed was thus concealed, 
and a really beautiful effect was attained. 
Visitors familiar with the everyday ap- 
pearance of the shed rubbed their eyes, 
hardly believing such a transformation 
could be possible. “Of course,” said Mr. 
Clay, “it all took time, and lots of hard 
work, but we feel that the result was 
worth it.” 

At the far end of the shed a sample 
garage was installed, with overhead door ; 
the side booths being brought up to it, 
thus forming a closed end. Through this 
garage was shown the Red Cedar Shingle 
3ureau’s film, “The Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers.” 


THE RESULTS SUMMARIZED 
Finally, in summing up the whole prop- 
osition, Mr. Clay said to the AMERICAN 
|.UMBERMAN representative : 
“I feel that the public is building- 
minded, and that the people came to see 
and to learn. I know many, if not most, 


of them, and noticed especially that the 
rank and file were of the type that we 
want to reach. They came, and asked 
questions. Even well-salaried profes- 
sional men came during the day, willingly 
spending the necessary time, and I feel 
that when one interests men of that type 
he may know that he is giving them some- 
thing. 


“The day when the retail lumberman 
can sit in his office and wait for orders 
to come in has passed. We must do 
something, too, to attract the ladies, and 
bring them to our display rooms. Too 
many of them feel that a lumber yard is 
a strictly male domain. Then, too, we 
must get away from the idea of lumber 
only, and handle everything that goes into 
a house. Who knows better than the lum- 
ber dealer what type of hardware, or other 
fittings or equipment, should go into a 
home? This is what was back of our 
whole idea, and we feel that we put it 
across, aS many came to us and said that 
they had not previously known that we 
handled this or that item that was on dis- 
play. Now that the show is over, we are 
holding as many of the displays as pos- 
sible and showing them in our display 
windows.” 


Mr. Clay made it very clear to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
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that the purpose of the show was not im- 
mediate selling, but dramatizing to the 
community the company’s business and its 
lines of merchandise so effectively that 
the impression would remain. This, he 
feels, has been accomplished. 


“We stressed the point that we were 
not making this‘a selling event,” said he, 
“yet we sold two roof jobs, got many very 
good prospects, and feel sure that we 
shall reap many sales that we would not 
have otherwise secured. In addition, we 
secured two building prospects that we 
would not have got but for this show.” 


Ocean Greyhounds Use Wood; 
It Stood Fire Test 


New York, June 1.—Visitors to the British 
super-liner Queen Mary during its stay here on 
its initial voyage, were particularly interested 
in the fact that wood paneling dominates in the 
interior finish, One newspaper writer said: 
“Very little paint, very little plaster, or wall- 
paper have been used either in the walls of the 
public rooms or cabins. Everything is in wood, 
and the ship is a veritable masterpiece of wood- 
workers’ art.” 

Builders of the Queen Mary, knowing the 
agitation in the United States for the restric- 
tion or elimination of wood as an interior finish 
material in passenger ships, made a careful in- 
vestigation; conducted some experimental tests, 
which included actually building a fire in one of 
the rooms of the ship; and then decided that 
there was no justification for them to refrain 
from using the most suitable material for their 
purpose. 

It is also recalled that the French liner, Nor- 
mandie, is aS generous in the use of wood as 
the Queen Mary. 
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Here’s What's New— 


Catalog Announces Improvements 
on Woodworking Machines 


The Master Machine Sales Co., Dept. L., 
1464 Argyle Street, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Master Woodworkers, announces a new cata- 
log and mailing circular describing its entire 
line and showing improvements which have 
been made recently. The company manufac- 
tures electrically powered woodworking ma- 
chines, both portable and stationary, and of 
varying capacities and sizes suitable for mills, 
shops, lumber yards, construction jobs and 
homes. There are six models, all identical ex- 
cept in size and capacity. Each machine is de- 
signed to perform fourteen woodworking oper- 
ations from ripping and cross-cutting to bevel- 
ing, mitering, boring, tenoning, dadoing, mould- 
ing and rabbeting. The large model has a rip- 
ping capacity for 4-inch stock from 1/16 to 11- 
inch width at a rate of 15 lineal feet per minute 
on a 220-volt power line. All models are 
equipped throughout with ball bearings. Promi- 
nent among recent improvements are a tilting 
table to permit easy and accurate beveling up 
to 45 degrees, and a 3-knife jointer head to pro- 
vide smoother cutting surfaces. 

. * . 


Orders for New Sheathing Product 
Continue to Increase 


At the time Bildrite Sheathing was formally 
announced, several carload orders were received, 
and within two weeks of the announcement, fif- 
teen houses were under construction with the 
new material. Recent advices from the manu- 
facturer indicate that the auspicious start thus 
made has continued to develop to a demand 
that justifies the highest expectations of popu- 
lar approval and use. Samples and complete in- 
formation on Insulite Buildrite Sheathing are 
ready for distribution to dealers anywhere, and 
may be obtained by writing to The Insulite Co., 
Dept. AL 36, Builders Exchange Building, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * * 


New Book Announces Improved 
Wood Preservative 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. (Inc.), Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has just issued a new book dealing 
with the use of Grasselli Chromated Zinc Chlo- 
ride as an improved wood preservative for per- 
manent construction. The book is standard cata- 
log size, and contains twenty-two pages. The 
text and illustrations deal with the manner in 
which the proper application of good wood pre- 
servative eliminates the failures often caused by 
faulty wood construction. 


Folders Show Insulation Methods 


Used by Primitive Peoples 


Added interest in Temlok, insulation fabri- 
cated from the heartwood of the southern pine, 
is being stimulated among both dealers and 
consumers by means of a series of interesting 
and informative folders showing the methods 
used by primitive peoples throughout the world 
to protect themselves from heat and cold. Each 
folder carries a sketch showing the manner in 
which a given people constructs its dwellings 
with a view to obtaining maximum insulation 
with the native materials at hand. There is a 
brief explanation of the properties of the ma- 
terial, the reasons for its choice, and the method 
of applying it. From the first of the series, 
which dealt with the application of grass to the 
abodes of inhabitants of equatorial countries, 
the third and current folder moves to the frozen 
northland for its theme, depicting and describ- 
ing the construction of an igloo in Eskimo land. 
Temlok De Luxe Interior Finishes, embracing 





plank, board, tile and panel, are factory-finished 
to smooth surfaces, and produced in white, ash, 
cream, walnut, green and natural. The com- 
pany announces that flat copies of the series, 
which are proving very popular for bulletin 
boards and window displays, may be obtained 
by requesting them from Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Co., Building Materials Division, 987 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Oak Plank Floor Sales Helped 


Homes of the type now being built more ex- 
tensively than any others, according to E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., are best presented 
with random width oak plank floors. The book, 
entitled “Plank Floors,” which was announced 
for distribution some time ago, is meeting with 
acceptance among dealers, who are using its 
excellent illustrations to good advantage in 
boosting floor sales. 


Tells Roof Resurfacing Story in 
Beautiful Booklet 


An exceptionally well prepared and attractive 
booklet entitled “Longer Life for Old Roofs’ is 
ready for distribution by the Barber Asphalt 
Co., Dept. AL, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of Genasco Resurfacer. The 
book is liberally illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs of buildings on which Genasco Resur- 
facer has been applied, and many of these show 
the methods of applying the material to the 
various types of roof for which it is recom- 
mended. The text discusses application method- 
ods, and describes the material and its functions. 
The cover is a polished finish heavy enameled 
stock in black and gold. The same color scheme 
is used on the inside pages, with the addition of 
white spaces to throw into relief the specially 
prominent features. 


Booklet Aids Customers to Select 
Proper Door Hardware 


“For Carefree Doors” is the name of a new 
booklet published as an aid to home builders 
and home modernizers. The purpose of the 
book is to answer in a simple, direct manner 
many of the questions that often perplex a home 
builder. While mistakes in the selection of 
door hardware are not inimical to the actual 
occupation of a house, they are often sources 
of annoyance that cheat the owner of a good 
measure of the joy he is entitled to. The book- 
let contains 32 pages of information presented 
in a manner easily understandable by the man 
who has little or no knowledge of the subject. 
A supply may be obtained by addressing the 
Stanley Works, AL6, New Britain, Conn., and 
requesting booklet B78. 

* * * 


Money-Back Guaranty Offered by 
Insulation Manufacturer 


An unqualified money-back guaranty of sat- 
isfaction for purchasers of Balsam-Wool to be 
applied in attics, is announced by Wood Conver- 
sion Co., St. Paul, Minn. In making the an- 
nouncement, the company states that this is the 
first time insulation has ever been offered to 
consumers on the basis of an absolute, written 
guaranty of satisfactory performance. The cer- 
tificate which each purchaser will be presented 
at the time he buys Balsam-Wool for attic in- 
sulation, contains a statement authorizing the 
dealer to sell the product, and licensing him 
under the terms of the guaranty, which is as 
follow: 

“Install Balsam-Wool (any thickness) in your 
attic. Use it one year (12 months) If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the advantages 
of Balsam-Wool—if it has not helped you save 
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fuel and given your home greater year ’round 
comfort—you may return it to the dealer from 
whom you purchased it. He will refund your 
money—PLUS the cost of application.” 

According to the company’s statement, the 
guaranty means exactly what it says, and is 
offered for the dual purpose of enabling dealers 
to develop larger markets for attic insulation in 
houses already built, and to step ahead of com- 
petition. 

a +. . 


Announces Something Entirely New 


In the “Cunningham Line,” issued by the 
Cunningham Machinery Corp., Shreveport, La., 
announcement is made that this company soon 
will come on the market with something en- 
tirely new in a dry lumber trimmer for planing 
mill use. This will be a double end trimmer 
that can be made in any length desired, and 
will trim to %-inch accuracy, leaving the ends 
of the lumber almost as smooth as the sides. 
This issue of the “Line” illustrates some of 
the popular pieces of equipment in which the 
Cunningham Machinery Corp. specializes, in- 
cluding the “baby grand” carriage and Cun- 
ningham “A No. 1” portable sawmill which 
costs no more than an ordinary portable but 
has these features: Double acting set works; 
cuts every board alike—no thick and thin; 
“Boss” dogs with split knees—one-man on car- 
riage; dogs all dog separately; roller-bearing 
carriage trucks for speed and economy. The 
Cunningham Machinery Corp., while specializ- 
ing in equipment for small mills, also supplies 
considerable of its equipment to large plants 
throughout the country. 





Longleaf Pine Used 105 Years 
In Good Condition 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 1.—Longleaf 
Southern pine lumber that has been in use for 
105 years was investigated today by W. H. 
Scales, architect-engineer of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Howard 
O’Brien, engineer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. T. S. Snyder, entomologist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, assigned to 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station. Rec- 
ords in the City Hall identify the building as 
having been constructed in 1831. For many 
years it was occupied by the owners as a resi- 
dence; the last occupant, after living in it for 
40 years, sold it to the city of New Orleans, 
which fitted it up as a police station that has 
been in use for several years. The police sta- 
tion has been transferred to another part of 
the city, and the building is being demolished 
to make room for another structure. 

The joists were found to be 4x5 inches cut 
full size, and 13 and 14 feet long. There are 
some planks 3x13 inches and 26 feet long. On 
each stick are Roman numerals showing the 
length, which it is said was done at the saw- 
mill, for the marking appears to have been 
done by the same person, and there is no rea- 
son apparent why a carpenter would ‘mark each 
piece. This marking, which is cut into the lum- 
ber, can be considered as the forerunner of 
grade marking, assuring the buyer that he was 
receiving full length lumber. There was no 
need to grade mark the grade for all of the 
lumber seen was clear, not a knot or other 
defect being visible. When the ends of some 
of these pieces were sawn off, so that speci- 
mens could be had showing the markings, the 
workman had a tough job of it, and the odor 
of the gum was as pungent as from a freshly 
sawn piece. The grain was very close. 
The lumber was little faded from long use. 
There was also considerable cypress used in 
the building, so it can be inferred that the 
reason might be the supply of longleaf lumber 
in the city had run short, making it necessary 
to fill in with cypress. The lumber was well 
manufactured, and shows no saw marks. Big 
mills would not be able to turn out a better 
manufactured type. Where the lumber came 
from is not certain, as there are no records of 
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sawmills existing at that early day. There 
were some sawmills in the city, it is known, 
but it is the general belief that they were small 
and of the type in use in New England and 
the North. The nearest long leaf forests to 
New Orleans, were across Lake Pontchartrain 
about 25 miles away, and up around what is 
now Ponchatoula, La. ‘There were no railroads, 
and the only means of transportation was by 
water. It may have been that the lumber was 
shipped from Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk 
or other Atlantic port or Mobile. There are 
no records of those days commercially that are 
known to exist. 
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Brewery Installs Wood Tanks 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 1—The Dunck Tank 
Works, local manufacturer of wooden storage 
and pressure tanks, has been awarded a sub- 
tantial contract for a complete installation in 
the Voight-Prost Brewery, Detroit, Mich. The 
tanks are being installed immediately in the new 
plant of the recently merged Voight and Prost 
organizations. According to Nicholas Frank, 
Sr., master brewer and plant manager of the 
Detroit firm, wooden tanks were specified be- 
cause the company believes in proved equip- 
ment. 


Trailer Begins Paint Education Tour That 
Will Cover Entire Nation 


During the past two years the Forest Prod- 
ucts-Better Paint Campaign under the leader- 
ship of Don Critchfield, managing director, has 
grown until it includes as co-operating members 
all of the regional lumber manufacturers asso- 
ciations, which with other affiliated organiza- 
tions total eighteen groups that are co-sponsors 
of the campaign, as follows: American Forest 
Products Industries (Inc.), Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, California Redwood Association, Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association, International So- 
ciety of Master Painters & Decorators (Inc.), 
Lead Industries Association, National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, National Door 
Manufacturers’ Association, National Associa- 


| SNS POR A 





inspection service is free to customers of retail 
building materials dealers in towns visited. The 
first stop of the trailer was at Urbana, Ohio, 
May 21, for District 9 of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. The scheduled tou 
started at Norfolk, Va., May 27, and continue 
to Richmond, Danville, Lynchburg and Roan- 
oke. The future route in the State takes the 
office to Bristol, June 8; Pulaski, June 9; Har- 
risonburg, June 11, and Culpeper on June 12. 
Harris Mitchell, secretary Virginia Lumber & 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association, accom- 
panied the trailer and Mr. Critchfield. It will 
require about three years for the traveling de- 
partment to reach all of the districts of the 





The traveling field office which carries the gospel of better paints into cities of the nation 


tion of Commission Lumber Salesmen (Inc.), 
National Association of Woodwork Jobbers, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
National Lumber Dealers’ Association, Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Western Pine Association, Western Red Cedar 
Lumber. 

Max Critchfield, former secretary of the In- 
diana Lumber & Builders Supply Association, 
has been manager of the field service department 
since its creation last November. The Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association presented the depart- 
ment with a trailer as a traveling field office that 
also serves as an educational exhibit. The outside 
walls are covered with built-in glass cases con- 
taining exhibits to attract the attention of the 
public to the use of forest products and better 
paint. Eight of the eleven cases are filled with 
educational exhibits prepared at the U. S. For- 
est Products Laboratory, and illustrate the story 
of wood, its uses, proper and improper painting. 
The tour of the trailer is sponsored by the re- 
tail lumber dealers’ associations, and the credit 
for having it on display in each city is given to 
such bodies. 

The moving office carries laboratory and 
photographic equipment, and a moisture meter 
so that accurate field inspections of paint fail- 
ures can be made and specimens sent to Dr. 
F. L. Browne, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, for his study and recommendations. This 


associations that have so far requested the 
service. 

The work of the office was praised and dis- 
cussed on the editorial pages of the American 
Paint Journal in its May 4 issue, under the 
caption: Cheap Paint—A Menace to Lumber! 

Resolutions were passed recently by the New 
Jersey State Council and the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul chapters of the International Society ot 
Master Painters and Decorators (Inc.), com- 
mending the Forest Products—Better Paint 
Campaign. 


Starting Match Block Plant 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 1.—Construction of 
a match block factory here, with a capacity of 
three carloads of match blocks a week, is soon 
to get under way; and it is expected that the 
plant will be completed by Sept. 1. This plant 
will be built and operated by the Paul G. Oettel 
Match Block Co., of which Paul G. Oettel, 
formerly manager of the Federal Match Co., is 
the head. Mr. Oettel, who is considered one 
of the leading match block experts in the coun- 
try, decided to enter business for himself after 
he was offered by an eastern match factory a 
long-time contract for blocks. He has made a 
contract with the Weyerhaeuser Company. at 
Lewiston, Idaho, to supply the white pine tim- 
ber. This new venture brings to Spokane its 
fourth match block plant. 
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TIMBERS 


With building on the increase, 
here’s an item that's especially 
popular. We carry a large stock 
at all times of 4x4 and 4x6, No. 1 
and No. 2, ready for prompt ship- 


ment in any quantity with our 
super quality Dimension. 


When you deliver Zimmerman 
Long Leaf Timbers on a _ job, 
you're giving your customers the 
last word in Timber strength and 
durability—Timbers with a repu- 
tation for carrying the loads and 
resisting deterioration—the proper 
foundation for strong and sturdy 
Zimmerman Dimension Framing. 


ZIMMERMAN 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 





CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 








IN DUSTRIA 





LONG 
LUMBER CO.,iInc. LEAF 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 


DENSE Short Leaf PINE — KILN DRIED 
MIXED CAR SPECIALISTS 


Fidelity Lumber & Timber Company 


DURANT, MISS. 








WHITE PINE [22te— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard S732" 27, products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—Both retail and 
wholesale distributors of lumber appear to 
agree that the volume of lumber going into 
consumption through the month of May was 
somewhere between 25 and 30 percent greater 
than in May one year ago, though still approxi- 
mately 50 percent below normal. Building 
activity is decidedly spotty, many of the larger 
cities and towns reporting very little new con- 
struction, while from many of Boston’s suburbs 
come reports indicating that heavy programs 
in the line of residential construction are being 
carried forward, including both private and 
speculative work, and confined almost exclu- 
sively to single homes. The taking up of idle 
detached homes in the Boston metropolitan dis- 
trict has proceeded to the point where it is 
said that the number available for rental is 
quite negligible, and may safely be placed at 
well below one percent. 


The lumber industry—particularly the whole- 
sale branch—tackles a new problem created by 
the sharp reduction in fares for transportation 
by rail, boat or bus, effective today, which may 
revolutionize the traveling schedules of sales- 
men. The suggestion in one office is that this 
move will result in carrying the traveling sales- 
man back to the “horse and buggy” days when 
he moved from center to center by rail at the 
mileage book rate of 2 cents per mile, to which 
rate we now return. The average drop in rail 
fares in New England is 44 percent. Many 
of the younger salesmen of today have done 
little if any business traveling by rail, using 
the motor car both by reason of its convenience 
and the vastly increased number of calls possi- 
ble to make. But the cost per mile is several 
times more than this two-cent rate by rail and 
the feeling is that many of the long haul jumps 
will now be made much more economically by 
rail, without loss of efficiency in keeping in 
touch with one’s customers. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
movement of small lots from distribution 
yards to dealers has been quite free, but 
bookings of round lots for mill shipment 
have been very light for this season, and the 
price range is wide, due on one hand to light. 
demand and sharp competition locally, and 
on the other to unsettled discount at the 
mills, which now runs from $10.50 to as high 
as $11.50, though the latter discount is quite 
rare. Most sales are at the $11 discount base 
from West Coast list No. 32. Receipts by 
water in May will total approximately 
7,500,000 feet and compare with 11,215,000 
feet in April and 9,220,000 feet in May one 
year ago. But the total for the first five 
months this year is 58,976,526 feet, against 
36,745,622 feet in the same period of 1935. 
There are disquieting reports of strikes 
among logging crews and curtailment of log 
supplies. The state of the market on both 
coasts is perhaps best expressed in the sin- 
gle word—unsettled. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The call for spruce, 
both by the yards and industrials, is in suf- 
ficient volume to give the larger operating 
mills full order files, while the price list 
holds firmly to the higher level established 


on April 1. There is no difficulty today in 
securing dry lots in either dimension or 
boards. The 2x3- and 4-inch scantling, de- 
livered at Boston rate points, is held at 


$31@32; 6- and 7-inch, $32@33; 8-inch, $33@ 
34; 9-inch, $35; 10-inch, $36@37; 12-inch, 
$38@39. Of the 5-inch and up covering boards 
there are sales at $28@29, while the dressed 
and matched 6- and 7-inch stock width 
boards sell at $32@33, with an occasional lot 
of 8-inch at $1 more. For 2- and 3-inch 
bundled furring, the price range is from 
$28 to 29. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—tThere is no let-up 
in the call for standard spruce lath, and 
many carload shipments are moving as far 
south as Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. For the 1%-inch size, the 
base price delivered at Boston rate points is 


$4.75@5, and for the 1%-inch, $5@5.20. East- 
ern white cedar shingles move freely and are 
firm at $4.25 for extra’s; $3.50 for clears; 
$3 for 2nd clears, and $2.85@2.90 for clear 
walls. West Coast red cedars all-rail sell 
in carloads at: 18-inch Perfections, $5.12; 
16-inch XXXXX No. 1, $4.49; No. 2, $3.38; 
No. 3, $3.08. Most of the local storage yards 
have succeeded in assembling a complete sup- 
ply of all grades and sizes, and prices have 
been revised slightly downward. Kiln dried 
Perfections f. o. b. the storage yard are held 
at $4.73, and No. 1, XXXXX at $4.20; No. 2 


$3.20, and No. 3, $2.80. Air dried lots are 
10 cents lower. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Sales of birch 
and maple are in good volume, and there has 
been no recession from the higher price level 
for all standard items noted in this column 
two weeks ago. The furniture factories are 
featuring solid maple sets, and are pressing 
hard for supplies at the maple mills. The 
wood heel shops have another month of a 
busy summer season. They are now using 
2-inch maple that cost them $80 for the old 
No. 2 grade of short, cross-cut stock, but 





the maple mills are now holding at $85@90 


for the same stock for next season's delivery 
to come forward after Aug. 1. Most of this 
type of sales thus far reported have been 
at the $85 base. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—Shippers are quoting 
as high as $16 f. o. b. the mill yard for a 





Box Company Operates All 
Year With Kiln Equipment 


MARINETTE, WIs., June 1.—The Marinette 
& Menominee Box Co. located here is no longer 
dependent upon summer weather for “air dry- 
ing” for it can supply properly seasoned north- 
ern pine, basswood, maple and other hardwoods 
the year around, according to Daniel F. Coffey, 
president. Installation of a modern Moore 
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good run of inch round edge native pine 
box, but there are lots available at lower 
figures for we hear of sales—possibly of sub- 
standard stock—for delivery by truck at Bos- 
ton rate points at that same figure. The box 
shops are all swinging into action on fruit 
and vegetable containers for the new season, 
and are rapidly cutting down the amount of 
unsold box lumber on the mill yards. There 
is an ample supply of square edge box avail- 
able at a price range of $28 to 32, delivered. 
Prices for both round and square edge box 
are now very close to the standards set up 
in the days of the Code. 


Firm and Individual Changes 


There have been many changes in owner- 
ship, and in the personnel of local trade units, 
in New England, details of which will prove 
of real interest to readers. Perhaps the most 
striking move is that by which Hawkins Com- 
panies (Inc.) sold to the Diamond Match Co., of 
Biddeford, Me., the four retail lumber yards it 
has owned ard operated ten years or more at 
Riverside and Apponaug, R. I., and North 
Attleboro and Charlestown, Mass., thus dis- 
posing of the last of its retail yard holdings 
in southern New England. The Hawkins yard 
at Plymouth was disposed of fully a year ago. 
The Diamond Match Co. recently purchased 
the yard of the Cape Lumber Co., at South 
Portland, Me., and has since leased the yard 
of the Dyke Lumber Co., in Worcester, to 
add to its long list of retail units located at 
many points in New England, with purchasing 
department at Portland, Me. This sale of Mr. 
Hawkins’ retail yards does not involve his 
wholesale distributing yard at South Walpole, 
and he retains his interest in the wholesale 
spruce firm of W. R. Chester & Co., at 210 
State Street, Boston. In the future he will 
handle lumber exclusively at wholesale. For 
a number of years he has been active in the 
affairs of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and at its annual convention in 
New York in January was chosen president of 
that organization. 

Effective June 1, Edward (Ted) Richard- 
son joins the selling staff of the Woodstock 
Lumber Co., 131 State Street, Boston. He will 
continue to represent, in the Boston district 





The modern Moore cross-circulation kiln and plant of the Marinette & Menominee Box Co. are 


shown above. 


cross-circulation fan kiln has enabled the con- 
cern to take on new lines of business, includ- 
ing furniture and automobile stock. The addi- 
tional business has made it possible for the 
company to eliminate seasonal employment. 

The local box firm has a double-track kiln 
which is eighty-eight feet long and has drying 
capacity for 70,000 feet of lumber. The kiln 
is equipped with an instrument which auto- 
matically controls and records temperature and 
humidity, permitting the operator to carry any 
desired schedule to suit kind and moisture con- 
tent of the lumber being dried. All guess-work 
has been eliminated. Fast, reversible air circu- 
lation produces rapid, high-quality drying on 
low-temperature schedules. This kiln is a prod- 
uct of the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and North Portland, Ore. 


It is possible to kiln dry lumber even in winter with this equipment 


the Southern Pine Sales Corp., of New York. 
with which he has been associated many years. 
Mr. Richardson and Charles P. Woodworth, 
treasurer of Woodstock Lumber Co., were 
classmates at Dartmouth College, from which 
they graduated in 1907. Tom Tweedle, who for 
some time has been the Boston representative 
of Charles R. McCormick & Co., handling 
West Coast fir and hemlock, is now associated 
with Guernsey-Westbrook Co., of Hartford. 
J. E. Cameron, a World War veteran and 
for many years associated with Campbell-Mc- 
Laurin of Montreal and the Robinson, Edwards 
Co., of Burlington, Vt., and Ottawa, has moved 
his home from Burlington to Worcester, Mass., 
from which point he will represent the Bailey 
& Delano Lumber Co., of Boston, visiting 
trade he has catered to for fully fifteen years 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The movement of lumber from the yards to 
the jobs continues to increase in volume, and 
is divided about equally between orders for 
material for single homes placed by the owners 
or contractors, and that to be used in larger 
speculative developments, chiefly in upper Long 
Island, in Westchester and in the suburban 
residential sections in eastern New Jersey. In 
those sections most yards had accumulated well 
rounded stocks during the first quarter of the 
year, when receipts of fir and hemlock from 
the West Coast were heavy. These stocks have 
melted rapidly through April and May, and, 
as receipts by water have been below normal, 
dealers are beginning to again place orders for 
mill shipment for delivery in late July or 
August. Few unsold parcels have arrived 
through May, and stocks on the distribution 
yards have shrunk steadily. Despite the ad- 
vance in intercoastal rates of 50 cents effective 
July 1, local wholesale prices are a trifle soft, 
due to a somewhat easier price position at the 
mills, most offices here claiming that the mill 
discount from List 32 is more often $11 than 
$10.50, which latter figure prevailed two and 
four weeks ago. Intercoastal offices here are 
disturbed by reports of strikes of West Coast 
logging crews. Said one local distributor to 
the writer today: “It is pure guesswork 
whether or not we are to sell and move lumber 
in a regular way through the balance of the 
year, or are to find that there is to be no lum- 
ber to sell or move by reason of inability of 
the mills to produce.” 

Local yards continue to report difficulty in 
securing deliveries of ordered lots of southern 
pine finish, though there has been some im- 
provement on that score in the past thirty 
days. The same is true of oak flooring ship- 
ments. For the western pines, particularly in 
the finish grades, there has been a steady de- 
mand, and deliveries are coming through with- 
out delay. 


Rate Changes Make Figuring Difficult 


The proposed advance of 6 cents in the trans- 
continental rate, effective June 30, has had no 
apparent effect upon bookings at local offices, 
and few if any have been inclined to protest 
this advance by the railroads. On the other 
hand, the proposed July 1 advance of 50 cents 
in the intercoastal water rate to $13 is quite 
freely opposed by shippers, who will file pro- 
tests with the Shipping Board as soon as the 
new rates are officially filed with that body. 
At best, the freight rate situation is quite 
complex, for, when the 72-cent transcontinental 
rate is cancelled, the 12'%4-cent reduction in 
eastern back-haul territory will also be blotted 
out, and the traffic experts in each office are 
at a loss to know just how to figure transpor- 
tation charges to each delivery point while 
the railroads are agreeing as to the new and 
higher rates. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is showing some im- 
provement, though not as active as sometimes 
at this season for chilly weather has re- 
tarded sales, but local contracts for resi- 
dential building show a good gain over a 
year ago, and in some sections there is a 
notable gain in new construction. An ad- 
vance in rents has stimulated the erection 
of new homes and the purchase of dwellings. 
Lumber prices are a little easier in some 
woods, particularly in yellow pine and fir. 


HARDWOOD trade is only fair. Consu- 
mers are placing orders for their immediate 
needs, but are cautious about buying ahead. 
Reports from the mills indicate that stocks 
are not plentiful, hence prices are holding 
firm. Some items are difficult to obtain. 

WESTERN PINES—The market is rather 
quiet, Prospects are for active trade during 
the summer, so that replenishment of pres- 
ent supplies will probably be needed. Pon- 
derosa pine is easier in some items, while 
Idaho pine is firm. California sugar pine 
prices are steady. 

NORTHERN PINE—Canadian mills are 
holding prices firm and their stocks are not 
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as large as in some recent years, due to the 
long protracted winter and difficulties in get- 
ting out logs. Construction work here is 
taking a fair amount of stock, and box 
factories are finding it necessary to make 
seasonable purchases. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—With lumber 
coming in quite freely now, the stocks on the 
wharves are beginning to increase. They are 
brought in mostly by power boats, which are 
rapidly superseding the old sailing vessels. 
No trouble is now experienced in filling 


orders. Withdrawals are also on a much 
larger scale than they were during the 
spring. Quotations are about stationary at 


the advanced level recently reached. 
CYPRESS demand is reported to be fairly 

active. The call for special purposes is still 

expanding. Stocks-here are not large. 
LONGLEAF PINE is in definitely better 
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demand than it was not so long ago, with 
potential buyers now showing little or no 
hesitancy in paying the higher prices de- 
manded by the mills. 

DOUGLAS FIR is being moved in increas- 
ing volume throughout the Baltimore area. 
Prices have undergone some further improve- 
ment, 


HARDWOOD business is good, with offer- 
ings mostly large enough to take care of 
current requirements, but with items here 
and there showing a measure of scarcity. 
The range of values appears to have become 
stabilized at the higher levels set. 





Dr. Jutrus H. Parmeter, director of the 
bureau of railway economics, Association of 
American Railroads, estimates that approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 cross ties will be renewed by 
the railroads this year, this being an increase 
of 12.5 percent over 1935 and 34 percent over 
1933. 





Credit Losses 
Knock Out Profits. . . 


» « « and even endanger your capital 


Don't let increased sales opportu- =o 


nities blind you to the danger of 


credit losses. 


A loss on one bad account will 
wipe out the profit on several good 


orders. 
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“Always Up - To - Date, 
Because SUPPLEMENTED 
Twice-a-week.”’ 





Lumbermen’s Red and Blue Book Service 


will help you conserve your profits, safeguard your cap- 
ital and increase your sales to desirable customers. 


It costs only 26 cents a day. 


Investigate this specialized credit service of the lumber 


and woodworking industry. 


It offers many special advan- 


tages to sellers of lumber or allied products. Write for 
rates and detailed information. 


Try It Before You Buy It” 


If you are not acquainted with this service, and wish to 
use it on a trial basis, inquire about our 30 Day Approval 


Plan. 


Mention Dept. A 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago « 


99 Wall St., New York City 
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Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—Settlement of the 
loggers’ strike in the Columbia River dis- 
trict is expected by the end of this week. In 
the meantime, several sawmills have shut 
down because of lack of logs, and others 
will have to follow suit unless the camps 
resume operations shortly. It is understood 
that wages will be increased 5 to 7% cents 
an hour, and that the operation of hiring 
halls has been agreed upon. Delay in open- 


ing the camps is caused by the fact that 
terms arrived at by their representatives 
have to be approved by the union members. 
Demand for fir, western pine and spruce con- 
tinues active, that for spruce being beyond 
the ability of the mills to supply in many 
instances. Foreign demand remains quiet, 
Japan and China being practically off the 
market. European business too, has been 


_ Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—LABOR—It ap- 
pears now that any general shutdown of the 
lumber industry due to strikes this summer 
is improbable. Only along the Columbia 
River, where many logging camps are out, 
is the situation bad, but even here most 
mills are continuing to operate by using a 
surplus of logs which had accumulated be- 
fore the strike was called. Latest informa- 
tion here is that only three mills have been 
forced to close because they are unable to 
get logs. Strong law enforcement is given 
much credit for breaking the logging and 
mill strike in British Columbia. Whenever 
a majority vote of the men expressed their 
wish to work, police protection was fur- 
nished and, as most of the organization 
strength of the unions came from outsiders, 
the strike proved abortive. 


RAIL—A good volume of lumber continues 
to move by rail, and the mills have good 
order files. There is, however, a seasonal 
lull in mixed-car business. New orders call 
for a lot of PWA lumber and a fair amount 
of yard stock, and of railroad material. The 
market is a little softer than it was a fort- 
night ago. Vertical grain flooring can be 
purchased at $2 less, and 1x4- and 1x12-inch 
S4S finish has dropped $2. Structural tim- 
bers are in strongest demand. Lower grades 
of common and No. 1 select are not moving 
well. Mill stocks of uppers are better than 
for a considerable period, but apparently not 
much dry dimension has been accumulated. 
Mills are finding it hard to supply special 
clears. 

INTERCOASTAL—Demand is rather slow, 
but prices continue firm. It is thought that 
increase in the rate from $12.50 to $13, ef- 
fective July 1, is a move to put water more 
on a parity with the rates that will be in 
effect on eastern railroads when they are 
advanced 6 cents to 78 cents. The 78 cent 
rate figures out to $1.10 a thousand increase, 
and the $13 rate to a 40 cent advance. Ship 
space is easy. British Columbia competition 
is worrying Atlantic coast operators. Ship- 
pers from British Columbia are delivering 
green hemlock and fir dimension at 50 to 75 
cents under American prices. Full cargo 
charters are moving out of British Columbia 
ports at rates sometimes as low as $9.50, it 
is believed here. Advance in the water rate 
will make this competition harder to meet. 
One informant estimated that British Colum- 
bia is furnishing one-sixth of the lumber 
moving to the East coast, 


CALIFORNIA is still buying in good vol- 
ume, most consignments moving to the 
southern part of the State. Prices remain 
about the same as for the East coast. Ship 
space is easy. Most orders move by water. 


EXPORT—This market continues very 
quiet. South America is the only market 
where prospects are encouraging. Oriental 
space continues to be tight. Lumber moves 
to Japan at $6 and $6.50; to China at $7. 
The United Kingdom now seems to be well 
stocked with clears. Prices of clears here 
remain firm. 


SHINGLES—Demand is slower and prices 
show wider variation. No. 3 perfections are 
especially weak, because of oversupply. 
Production is dropping, many mills figuring 
on shutting down rather than accept lower 
quotations. High labor and log costs make 
further price reductions improbable. The 
Shingle Weavers Union has asked for a con- 
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ference with representatives of the 
facturers on labor conditions, wages, and 
hours of employment. It is thought that the 
union will ask for 80 cents an hour and 2 


manu- 


cents more for packing and sawing. It is 
probable manufacturers will resist much 
further increase in wages, but that their 


principal concern will be the 6-hour day, 
which for most of them means operating 
two shifts and overproduction. 


LOGS—Supplies of large fir logs are better 
than they have been for some time, but there 
is no surplus of logs of any kind. So far, 
Columbia River mills have not tried to buy 
logs on Puget Sound, their supplies being 
large enough for operation for a_ while, 
despite a loggers’ strike. Prices of logs are 
unchanged and firm, as they have been for 
many weeks. 





Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Rail markets con- 
tinue active, but water markets, particularly 
export, are slow. Production continued about 
as usual. The mills here expect no labor 
difficulties, 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Call 
building items continues very brisk, and 
there is also a considerable demand for 
railroad items and for export, also for manu- 
facturing plants, especially those making 
flooring, interior woodwork, furniture and 
boxes. Inquiries were recently made for 
lumber for hundreds of box cars. While ex- 
port trade is not brisk, there is considerable 
demand, especially for 1l-inch Nos. 2 and 3, 
with prices fairly good. 


HARDWOOD—Mills generally have more 
orders for upper grades than they ‘have 
stock, with demand for No. 1 and better oak 
strong. There is a particularly good call for 
items for flooring, woodwork, interior trim 
and furniture. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—The volume of 


for residential 


lumber sales swung sharply upward last 
week, under the impetus of increasing ac- 
tivity in construction, particularly of resi- 


dences. Manufacturers and wholesalers here 
reported the volume of sales far ahead of the 
same period last year, and the demand con- 
tinues brisk. Order files have been increas- 
ing rapidly, and production has failed to 
keep pace in spite of the fact that operating 
schedules have been expanded. Demand for 
straight cars has improved, and is originat- 
ing mostly in Texas and Oklahoma, where 
activity in the oil fields has created an un- 
usually heavy call for timbers. Most rural 
yards are ordering in mixed cars, but have 
indicated they may increase their takings 
soon, in view of the number of farmers figur- 
ing on new houses and modernization of their 
old buildings. Continued improvement in 
residential building in the Southwest indi- 
cates a home construction year approaching 
if not equal to 1931, and about one-half of 
1929. The greater part of residential com- 
mitments this year represent new construc- 
tion, whereas a year ago alterations made 
up a larger part of the total. Industrial 
demand continued active, with demand much 
better from box and crate manufacturers, 
who are supplying the Ozark berry trade 
with containers. Furniture plants and auto- 
mobile manufacturers were in the market 
for round lots. 


SOUTHERN PINE mills were operating at 
near capacity to care for the unusually heavy 
run of orders during the past fortnight. Pro- 
duction was reported to have been increased 
as much as 20 percent by some of the smaller 
concerns, which are having no trouble in 
moving their output by offering concessions. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS are in extremely 
good demand. Walnut logs are bringing 
premiums in many parts of Missouri and 
Arkansas. Best demand is for home finish 
items, with hardwood flooring in good call 
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and commanding good prices. Automobile 
and truck body manufacturers and furniture 
plants are contracting for all available sup- 
plies. 


WESTERN PINES met with better re- 
sponse from southwestern line-yard con- 
cerns. Prices have not advanced as sharply 


as those of other varieties, and dealers are 
finding a ready market for cheaper grades, 


DOUGLAS FIR was rather draggy here, al- 
though manufacturers reported a_ brisk 
market in the East. Shipments to eastern 
markets have been heavy, and indications 
were that eastern buying would be main- 
tained at least through the early summer 
months. 


SHINGLES AND LATH were active, as a 
result of activity in home building. Prices 
of both items were firm, and supplies are 
becoming scarcer. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand last week was 
not so brisk as in April. City retail deal- 
ers are not buying in large volume, although 
they report a fairly satisfactory business. 
The mills have noticed a falling off in orders 
and shipments. The twenty-six mills that 
report sales to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange were 162 car orders behind, during 
24 business days in May, as compared with 
the 24 business days in April. Prices have 
been holding firm. 


HARDWOODS—The best customers are the 
exporters, as local consumption is not large. 
There is some inquiry from abroad, and price 
offers are a little more liberal than they 
have been, but are not close enough to the 
mill price to tempt any concessions. In fact, 
some grades have advanced the last few 
weeks. Red gum FAS 5/4, 6/4 and up are 
bringing from $4 to $5 more than they were 
two months ago. White oak FAS quartered 
are up $1, white oak strips are in bet- 
ter demand, and there is no indication of any 
softening of prices. Cottonwood is in 
stronger demand and more difficult to ob- 
tain. Magnolia is moving slowly for export. 
Ash is moving, but not in much volume. Mills 
are holding for higher prices. The sales re- 
ports to Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) 
from 69 mills show production about the 
same as for April, with a slight falling off of 
orders and shipments. Production is 62 per- 
cent of rated capacity. 


CYPRESS—The volume of consumption is 
satisfactory, and is large enough to prevent 
an accumulation of items that have been in 
low supply. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Local buying is about as 
usual. Some of the retail yards have been 
moving small quantities and replenishing 
their stocks. Manufacturers’ price lists re- 
ceived today show no changes in items sold 
in this territory. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINP manufacturers are well 
pleased with the volume of business from 
the Government agencies. but need orders 
from the regular yard trade to take up the 
slack in sales of No. 3 common and Bé&better. 
Demand is largely for Nos. 1 and 2 
common, with a sprinkling of heart stock. 
Not more than 10 percent of the sales are of 
longleaf. California redwood siding and red 
cedar or redwood shingles are being taken 
for Government resettlement projects. Small 
pine timbers from 3x6- to 4xl10-inch are 
in good demand. In flooring sales, No. 1 
flat grain leads. Low grade dimension and 
1x6- and 1x8-sheathing or sub-flooring items 
have been in heaviest call. Prices of upper 
grades remain at May 15 level. No. 2, S48 
dimension, 8- to 16-foot, dropped back to 
$19 for 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch; $21 for 2x10- 
inch, and $23 for 2x12-inch. No. 2 common 
air or kiln dried S4S or shiplap is $19@19.50 
for 1x6- and 8-inch or 1x6-inch and wider. 
No. 1 common dimension declined to $20.50 
for 2x6-inch and $21 for 2x4- and 8-inch, but 
there was very little change in 2x10- and 
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-erica’s Lumber Centers 


12-inch. Small timbers, 4x4-inch rough to 
8x8-inch rough or S4S, sold at $23, mill base, 
10x10-inch at $27.50 and 12x12-inch at $30. 
Industrial users have large needs, but are 
offering unacceptably low prices. Mills are 
going slow in accepting orders for longleaf 
timbers, buyers offering less than list. Floor- 
ing, drop siding and finish remain firm. No. 
3 finish, 1x4-inch, is $12; 1x6- and 8-inch, 
$15; 1x10- and 12-inch, $16@17. No. 3 
dimension is $11@13 for mixed 2x4- to 2x12- 
inch, random lengths. No. 2 flooring, 1x3- 
and 1x4-inch is $19; 1x6-inch S2S&CM and 
drop siding, $21. No. 1 flooring, 1x3-inch, is 
$33; 1x4-inch, $32@34; S2S&CM 1x6-inch, $33. 
Drop siding sells at $1 better than flooring. 
No. 1 and C and Bé&better rift flooring sell 
at $2.50 advance over May 1 list. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There has been 
a brisk demand for certain widths of 4/4 
B&better; the 10- and 12-inch are rather 
searce and bring good prices. The southern 
States are using a lot of lumber, rough and 
dressed, so most of the large mills, getting 
out first-class lumber, are firm in adhering 
to their price lists. The demand for small 
framing is not so active and prices have 
weakened, but rather prematurely, as apply- 
ing to sales to yards close by, for these have 
been sending out more lumber than ever be- 
fore. A drought in the southern States dur- 
ing the past forty-five days has favored log- 
ging, drying and shipping, so there has been 
a rather large increase in production by small 
mills, and in territory adjacent to them a 
larger volume of building items has been 
offered, though not a great deal more. But 
prices of small framing and roofers have 
eased off. Good air-dried roofers can be 
bought easily at $15.50 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch 
widths f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate. 
Some roofer mills have a surplus of certain 
widths, and others are short on the same 
widths. Many small mills began business 
the past two or three months because lumber 
prices had advanced, particularly on boards 
and small framing, but have little capital, 
while they find standing timber in this sec- 
tion priced higher than ever before, and must 
seek assistance from banks or wholesalers, 
with slim prospects of getting it. Box mak- 
ers continue to use up a lot of lumber of 
all kinds, but are not so eager for low-grade 
gum. There has been no change in the price 
of box lumber, either air dried or kiln dried, 
and good air dried stock is still very hard 
to buy because most small mills do not know 
how to saw their timber. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—New business 
booked the last half of this month is slightly 
under both shipments and production for the 
first time since the middle of March. The 
mills expect increased buying from central 
and eastern territory, to get shipments mov- 
ing ahead of the rate change July 1. Small 
mills report that wholesalers are offering 
lower prices, but, with few exceptions, small 
mills do not have surplus stocks in any quan- 
tity; in fact, several small operators report 
they are experiencing difficulty in filling 
mixed orders already on file. Orders placed 
call for increasing quantities of flooring, 
finish and trim. Mill operators feel confident 
these items will continue in good demand, 
with increase in residential construction. 
Mill operators report that order files are 
lower than they were 60 days ago, yet most 
mills still have a fair number of old orders 
which their customers want shipped, but 
many of which are being held up because of 
shortages of certain items, particularly finish, 
mouldings and trim. No progress has been 
made in accumulating stocks of B&better 
finish, casing and base, particularly in 14- 
and 16-foot lengths. Casing and jamb stock, 
1x4- and 6-inch, 7-foot, has become as scarce 
as standard lengths. Most mills are unable 
to accumulate any quantity of Nos. 2 or 3 
boards, and any pick-up in demand would 
force several mills to limit sales of center 
matched, shiplap and boards in these grades. 
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Car material has been in better demand than 
any other class of stock. Car builders have 
placed sizable orders the past 10 days which 
will absorb all the car siding, lining and 
decking that certain mills can produce for 
another six to eight weeks. A limited amount 
of 1x4- and 6-inch, 18-foot B&better lining 
is still available, but the mills fortunate 
enough to have this stock are holding for 
$48 to $50, mill. Car siding, B&better 4-inch, 
9- and 10-foot, is in limited supply. Demand 
for 18-foot No. 1 lining is far in excess of 
available supply. Demand for No. 2 lath 
continues in excess of supply, with some 
buyers compelled to change to No. 1. Mills 
making 4-inch No, 3 cooperage lath report 
more orders than they can possibly fill for 
the next four to six weeks. 


HARDWOODS—Mills catering to mixed 
trade report a very satisfactory business. 
Orders for clear red oak trim, 10- and 12- 
inch, have been in excess of supply; other 
sizes have been difficult to furnish. Increase 
in orders for oak flooring has resulted in 
some mills being oversold on 13/16x2%4-inch 
in both No. 1 red and No. 1 white. No. 1 
and better shorts are in limited supply, and 
3gx1%-inch and 2-inch clear plain red are 
also scarce. Ideal logging conditions pre- 
vail, rainfall having been 14 inches under 
normal, so most mills are having to curtail 
woods operation until they can saw up logs 
on hand. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE—With the arrival 
of warm weather, business has been less 
brisk, as northern investors, who have been 
responsible for considerable building during 
the past few months, have left here for the 
summer. With payment of the bonus near, 
a general feeling of optimism prevails 
among retailers. While a considerable vol- 
ume is being exported, it probably is less 
than forty percent of the high of some eight 
years ago. 


CYPRESS—The big factors aver they are 
not at all worried about demand, but are 
concerned about being able to fill it, as 
stocks are reported to be badly broken. 
There is still a shortage of dry stock. While 
there has been no change in prices since 
April 4, there is an upward trend. 


HARDWOOD—While the seasonaI slump 
has been felt, prices are firm, as stocks are 
not in excess. Gums are in limited supply, 
and the oaks, ash and poplar are strong. 


SOUTHERN PINE—With stocks still low, 
prices remain steady. Some of the smaller 
mills are allegedly growing a little fearful, 
feeling that the price peak has been reached. 
Roofers are reported to be a little off. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Strong inquiry from the 
furniture factories developed last week, 
when it became known that the marts at 
Chicago and Grand Rapids has been excep- 
tionally successful. Orders placed by furni- 
ture retailers were in such good volume 
that factory managers throughout the south- 
ern Indiana, southern and central Ohio and 
northern Kentucky districts began at once 
to put out inquiry for adequate stocks. 
Most of the orders placed were for small 
lots, for while some of the buyers were 
willing to meet recent price advances, the 
majority held off purchases. With the tem- 
porary lull in the auto production field while 
new models are prepared, wholesale trade in 
hardwoods is kept down to a minimum. 
Most wholesalers thought orders would be 
more plentiful when the building season 
opened. Many items are in so light supply 
that price advances are expected. 


SOFTWOOD business was good, and prices 
were inclined to stiffen. Mill supplies of 
both southern pine and cypress are much 
broken. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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How’s 
Your 


STOCK? 


MERICA is building. Almost 
everywhere you go you see new 
construction, modernizing and re- 
pairing. There’s a real housing 
shortage and building is bound to 
continue for a long while to come. 


It’s good news for lumber dealers 
for it means an increasing demand 
for lumber—more calls for quality 
items because much of the new con- 
struction is covered by long term 
mortgages. 


With Booth-Kelly stock there’s 
never any question about quality. 
Every piece is trade-marked and 
grade-marked. Your customers know 
just what they’re getting. 


— 


Booth-Kelly Mixed Car Service 
helps you to maintain well balanced 
assortments—with stock that delivers 
certified value—and prompt, careful, 
understanding sérvice that takes care 
of all your needs in— 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


\Boctlittell 
ARR UGENE ORE 


bv A 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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CHICAGO | 
Weise See aa 


Lumber 
Owned and 


Opeaedty CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


432 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 
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The National Lead Co. announces that its 
Cleveland, Ohio, office will move June 15 from 
820 West Superior Avenue to 1213 ‘West Third 
Street. 


The retail lumber business was reported good 
in North Carolina by Robert E. Fairchild, 
treasurer of Mixer & Co, (Inc.), Buffalo, upon 
his return from Greensboro. 


At Pine Bluff, Ark., the Norton Wheeler 
Stave Co. recently has installed a lot of modern 
dry kiln equipment supplied by the National 
Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


F, E. Russell, of the West Coast Lumber & 
Trading Co., exporter of Pacific Coast lumber 
products, Seattle, Wash., was a recent visitor to 
San Francisco and California lumber mills. 


Frederick N. Taylor, Buffalo representative 
for the Shevlin Pine Sales Corp., Minneapolis, 
has moved his office to 21 Franklin Building, 
493 Franklin Street, from his former location 
at 374 Delaware Avenue. 


Recent visitors to the lumber offices of Buf- 
falo included Milton V. Johns, manager of the 
Redwood Sales Co., San Francisco, and Herbert 
Moss, general sales manager of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. 


John C. McCabe, formerly with the An- 
drew I. Mahony Co. and the Pacific Lumber 
Co., has opened offices at 486 California street, 
San Francisco, as a wholesale lumber dealer 
specializing in firs and redwoods. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp., of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., has 
moved its San Francisco office from 625 Mar- 
ket Street to larger quarters at 593 Market 
Street. With this expansion, Fay L. Foval, 
of the sales department at Longview, was 
transferred to the San Francisco office. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the California Redwood Association, held in 
San Francisco on May 11, Carl W. Bahr was 
unanimously elected president. Mr. Bahr re- 
cently severed his connection with the National 
Lumber, Manufacturers’ Association, to take 
up this new work as head of the California 
Redwood Association. 


August Weinel, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Weinel, Columbia, Ill., was graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., with the highest honors of the class of 
1936. His father, former president of the IlIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
mother and two sisters attended the commence- 
ment exercises. 


Neal Stubbs, who for many years has been 
associated with the Walton Lumber Co., of 
Richardson and Vickery, Tex., recently has 
bought a block of stock in the company and 
at a recent meeting of stockholders was elected 
a director. Mr. Stubbs is recognized as one of 
the best posted men in north Texas on lumber 
and building materials. 


James G. McNary, president, Southwest 
Lumber Mills (Inc.), McNary, Ariz., recently 
has sold his home in Albuquerque and moved 
with his family to McNary, where they will 
make their permanent home in future and 
where Mr. McNary will maintain his head- 
quarters. Mr. McNary’s daughters have been 
students at the New Mexico State University 
at various times, and since 1931 he and his 
family have maintained a home in Albuquerque. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Vangsness and their 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Negley, Chicago, spent Decoration Day week- 
end on a trip to historical points in central and 
western Illinois. The party followed the old 
Lincoln trail which is noted for its scenic 


beauty, visited the grave of Ann Rutledge in a 
cemetery at Petersburg, the home of Abraham 
Lincoln at Springfield, and continued to St. 
Louis, where other points of interest were 
viewed. Mr. Vangsness is a wholesale lumber 
dealer, and is secretary of the Chicago Whole- 
sale Lumber Association. 


Special research on practices and prospects 
in the home mortgage field, and scrutiny of 
programs which home financing institutions 
may adopt in meeting new conditions will be 
undertaken during the next few months by 366 
men and women active in the savings, building 
and loan association business. LeGrand W. 
Pellett, Newburgh, N. Y., president U. S. 
Building & Loan League, has appointed these 
individuals members of twenty-three commit- 
tees. ° 

W. R. Chapin, research engineer of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, served as “speed- 
way metallurgist” for the annual 500-mile auto- 
mobile race on Decoration Day. The advice 
which has been given to the drivers in the 
famous race in past years by Atkins, the thor- 
ough heat treatment of car parts in the saw 
factory, and the precise knowledge of metal 
problems led the contest board of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association to appoint Mr. 
Chapin as metallurgist. 


Wharton Clay, who became well known to 
many lumbermen during the ten years in which 
he was commissioner for the Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers, recently has become con- 
nected with the American Standards Associa- 
tion, in charge of its promotion department. 
Mr. Clay recently has been connected with the 
Works Progress Administration as senior engi- 
neer, and also was a member of the construc- 
tion and realty division of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. Mr. Clay long has been 
active in association work, and brings to his 
new connection a wealth of helpful experience. 


T. C. Matthews, sales manager of the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., here, announces that Myron 
C. VanGorder, former sales manager of the 
Peytona Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va., has 
been added to the local firm’s sales force. Mr. 
VanGorder entered the lumber industry in 
northern Michigan, later went to a Texas fur- 
niture factory at Grand Prairie, and when the 
plant burned became associated with the Ameri- 
can Column & Lumber Co. at St. Albans, W. 
Va., as assistant sales manager. From 1920-24, 
he was with the Arrow Lumber Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., which he left to join the com- 
pany at Huntington. 


C. McRae, president of the Western Lumber 
Manufacturers Association of Canada, Van- 
couver, B. C., was in Chicago the first of the 
week, calling on the trade, and left Tuesday 
night for Toronto. Mr. McRae, who is presi- 
dent of the Alberta Lumber Co., is making a 
personal survey of conditions in the eastern 
part of Canada and the United States. Harry 
Dollar, president of the Dollar Lumber Co. and 
a nephew of the late Robert Dollar, is vice 
president of the Western Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Canada, the membership 
of which comprises twenty-three lumber manu- 
facturing concerns in that territory. 


The Southern Pine Lumber Co., of Texar- 
kana, Ark., recently has added to its sales staff 
Herbert F. Adey, one of the well known vet- 
eran lumber salesmen of the South. Mr. Adey 
will be located at Houston, Tex., and with 
T. P. Myers will represent the company in that 
territory. Mr. Adey has had long experience 
in lumber sales and promotion. At one time 
he was in charge of sales for the Crowell & 
Spencer Lumber Co., of Longleaf, La., and 
formerly was general sales manager for the 
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W. M. Cady Lumber Co., at McNary, La. Mr. 
Adey spent some time in New York City, pro- 
moting the sales of southern pine, and he has 
a host of friends in the trade throughout the 
country. 





District Manager Is Appointed by 
Saint Paul Firm 


Saint Pau, Minn., June 1.—John B. Egan 
has been appointed district manager with head- 
quarters here at the firm’s general sales offices, 
it is announced by Wood Conversion Co. Mr. 
Egan comes to his new position after several 
years as a company representative in Iowa so 
is well versed in the policies and merchandising 
program of the concern. A diversified back- 
ground of previous selling experience fits him 
further for the new duties. He was with the 
Red Top Steel Post Co., Chicago, for many 
years. Mr. Egan successfully sold Balsam- 
Wool sealed insulation and Nu-Wood interior 





finish to Iowa dealers since joining the staff 
of Wood Conversion Co. 

The appointment of Mr. Egan will be wel- 
come news to Northwest dealers. His district 
will comprise northern and western Wisconsin, 
Iowa, the northern peninsula of Michigan, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska 


and Montana. 
—_—_—_——— 


Baltimore Bits 


BALTIMORE, MbD., June 1.—After visiting 
trade on the West Coast and in Japan, respec- 
tively, J. P. Stephenson of the London office 
of Bryce, Junor & Jellie (Ltd.) and F. W. 
Taylor of the corporation’s Liverpool branch 
met again here May 23 and together visited 
John L. Alcock & Co.’s office. The pair re- 
ported that American markets were showing a 
better demand for hardwoods, and an increased 
consumption, which, they believed, would be 
reflected in course of time in prices of all hard- 
woods on foreign markets. The two men sailed 
May 24 from New York. 

H. B. Leech, of the Babcock Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, was in Baltimore, May 26. He 
reported that the cutting at Hamlet, W. Va., 
has been completed, but that his concern was 
handling considerable hardwood, West Coast 
stocks, and Georgia pine. 


Stopping here en route to Philadelphia and 
New York to call on customers, Ralph H. Ely, 
of the Ely-Thomas Lumber Co. at Camden-on- 
Gauley, W. Va., stated that he had found the 
demand for hardwoods strong with some stocks 
scarce. 


Harry DeMuth of the DeMuth-Germain 
Lumber Jacksonville, Fla., one of the 
largest distributors of long leaf pine, announced 
here May 21 that Charles Cantrell, who has 
been the company’s representative in Philadel- 
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phia for several years, will look after the inter- 
ests of the concern in the Baltimore area as 
successor to the late John S. Helfrich. 

Capt. H. H. Buckman of the Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa., called on 
local distributors May 28. He said that he 
found an active demand in the domestic as 
well as foreign markets. 


B. H. Burr of the Emporium Forestry Co., 
with offices in New York City, and mills at 
Comfer, Cranberry and Brandreth visited here 
May 27, after a long absence due to poor 
health, 

The McCann-Bell Lumber Co., Doctortown, 
Ga., has been purchased by J. Y. McCann and 
his brother, he stated here May 28. His father, 
who headed the business, died last December, 
which made the re-adjustment desirable. 


It was reported from the office of William 
A. Tegeler, president of the P. M. Womble 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) that the third installment 
of an order for over 1,300,000 feet of Douglas 
fir for the building of two piers here was being 
loaded at the dock of the Twin Harbors Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. It will arrive in 
about two months. 


A brisk demand for stocks called for in 
mining operations in the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania was found by D. Fellows of the Kaul 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., he announced 
here May 19. 





To Supply Credit Information 


For the purpose of supplying credit infor- 
mation to members of the lumber trade, Fred 
P. Kern has organized the National Lumber 
Credit Bureau, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Kern announces that his purpose in estab- 
lishing this bureau is to carry out plans which 
he believes he has perfected, for improving the 
quality, value and timeliness of credit informa- 
tion and thus minimizing losses through the 
extension of bad credits to the lumber trade. 
Mr. Kern, who is a native of Kentucky, has 
been a resident of Chicago since 1901. His 
early training as a credit reporter was with 
Bradstreet’s, in the Chicago district, and he 
has been engaged in credit information activi- 
ties for more than thirty years. 





"Bonded Precision Lumber" Intro- 
duced by Chicago Retailer 


Probably the most constructive and effective 
advertising campaign carried on by any indi- 
vidual retail lumber concern in the country is 
that of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago. For some time this company has used 
large space in Chicago dailies, particularly in 
connection with its campaign for remodeling. 
Now that new home building is getting under 
way, the company has stressed the advantages 
of proper construction and the use of the proper 
materials in order to assure long life to the 
building and to avoid the consequences of 

“jerry” building. 

In a spread that appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune of May 24, attention was directed 
to a new type of lumber—“Hines Bonded Pre- 
cision Lumber,” and the ad is intended to show 
the prospective home builder the decided advan- 
tage of good construction. 

Discussing with a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this question of good 
construction and helpful promotion, Henry P. 
Goertz, manager retail sales and advertising 
division of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., said: 

New construction in this market is just 
getting under way. We are trying to cash 
in on this and hold for ourselves the most 
desirable portion of it in a disrupted market. 
We have developed this new lumber because 
we know that quality construction pays and 
that “jerry” building should definitely be- 
long to the past. 

Manufacturers of substitute materials have 
built on our past spinelessness in not insist- 
ing upon the correct material, properly used. 
You will note from our advertising that we 
are ready to admit failures due to improper 
use of the incorrect materials, but we defi- 


—— 
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nitely propose to show the way, and endeavor 
to create a demand for something better. We 
have been telling this story to local archi- 
tects and contractors, and lately to a list of 
prospective home owners, and have received 
a most gratifying acceptance everywhere. 
Considering the small additional cost, no 
home builder can afford not to include the 
proper materials for the most vital frame on 
which everything depends. 


Mr. Goertz said that, following this initial 
announcement, it is planned to put considerable 
effort back of this new bonded precision lumber. 

Giving credit in large measure to the Chicago 
Lumber Institute for the development of the 
underlying idea of this entire program, Mr. 
Goertz says that through membership in the 
Institute, his company is in position to offer, 
in addition to its many other services, the advice 
of the Institute and a free engineering consulta- 
tion and inspection service on any lumber and 
construction problem. This is a service that is 
much appreciated by owner, contractor and 
architect alike. The Chicago Lumber Institute 
is maintained by the leading retail lumber con- 
cerns in Chicago. 

——— 


April Building Totals $4,991,098 
in Chicago, Suburbs 


The first $3,000,000 month of new building 
in the Chicago suburban region, since July, 
1931, was the mark set in April, it is an- 
nounced by the Straus Securities Corp. The 
total of $3,109,348 in new construction was 14 
percent above March, and 184 percent more 
than April, 1935. Going farther to show the 
extraordinary strides taken this year to date, 
there has been a four months total of $7,152,940 
in comparison to $2,764,267 in the first third 
of 1935. 

In both March and April, Hammond was far 
ahead of all other communities in the total of 
its .building permits. Forty percent of the 
\pril building volume, or $1,279,629, was in 
Hammond, while its March figure was $645,679. 
The district’s construction activity was boosted 
by a $600,000 factory, and a school costing 
$531,000. 

Among the leading suburbs were: Evanston 
with $195,000 worth of building; Highland Park 
with $183,778; Winnetka, $140,525, and Wil- 
mette with $114,700. Most of these totals were 
swelled by costly residences which are going 
up in the North Shore district. An $82,000 home 
in Winnetka was the most expensive reported. 

The building department of the city of Chi- 
cago issued permits for construction totaling 
$1,881,750. This amount is about $25,000 above 
April, 1935, and two and one-half times greater 
than for the same month two years ago. 





Well Known Company's Mill to 
Reopen in Oregon 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 30.—The resumption 
of operations June 1 by the Cobbs & Mitchell 
Co.’s mill at Valsetz, Ore., has been announced 
by the Herbert A. Templeton Lumber Co., 
Portland, which has been appointed exclusive 
sales agents for this mill. The opening will 
terminate five years of inactivity, during which 
time the mill has been entirely remodeled, 
reconditioned and modernized with new equip- 
ment and enlarged facilities. Some of the new 
equipment includes the newest and most efficient 
dry kilns, which will care for drying all com- 
mon as well as clear stock. : é 

The mill was built in 1921, and in its ten 
years of operation produced from fifty to eighty 
million feet of lumber annually. The name 
Cobbs & Mitchell has been well known in the 
lumber industry for sixty years. For half a 
century, “Exectric” brand flooring, produced 
in the concern’s plant at Cadillac, Mich., has 
been recognized as a synonym for quality and 
perfection in hardwood flooring. The traditions 
of this company will be perpetuated by the 
same policies that made it successful, with 
ownership and management unchanged. The 
Valsetz timber holdings of the Cobbs & Mitch- 
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ell Co. represent one of the fine stands of 
large yellow fir in the Pacific Northwest. 

“The reopening of the Valsetz mill and the 
continuance of my company as exclusive sales 
agent for the Cobbs & Mitchell Co. are matters 
of considerable satisfaction and pride to my 
associates and me,” stated Mr. Templeton. “Ours 
is an association of which one may properly 
be proud. One of my earliest recollectionss 
is of my father’s retail yard in Iowa, and a 
sniall shipment of “Execrric” flooring that ar- 
rived by local freight for use in the banker’s 
new home—the first hardwood floor in our 
town.” 

Orders are now being accepted for practically 
all items of fir lumber, and reserve stock will 
be built up rapidly to a point that will permit 
quick shipment of all yard stock orders. Mr. 
Templeton and his associates anticipate real 
pleasure in thus increasing their facilities for 
serving the needs of:lumber buyers throughout 


the nation. 
a 


Three Are Promoted by Saw 
Manufacturing Firm 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1—E, C. Atkins 
& Co., saw manufacturers, have announced the 
promotion of three young men in the organiza- 
tion, all sons of H. C. Atkins, Sr., president, 
and grandsons of the founder of the concern. 

Elias C. Atkins, who has been connected with 
the firm for seventeen years, has been named 
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New Lumber Firm Announced 


Iowa City, Iowa, June 1—An announce- 
ment of the opening of a new lumber company 
June 1 to be known as the Packman-Wagner 
Lumber Co. was made May 14. The concern 
is headed by W. B. Packman, who has had 
considerable experience in the lumber business 
in Iowa and California, and William H. Wag- 
ner, a contractor here for twenty-three years. 
The company is located at Jefferson and Goy- 
ernor streets, and carries a complete line of 
high quality material, it is said. Mr. Packman 
has been with the Hawkeye Lumber Co. in 
Iowa City for the past two years. 





West Virginia Lumberman Heads 
Rainelle Concerns 


ELxkins, W. VA., June 1.—L. R. F. Preysz 
of the West Virginia Lumber Co., here, was 
elected president Meadow River Lumber Co. 
and its subsidiary, the Meadow River Coal & 
Land Co. at a meeting of the stockholders in 
Rainelle recently. Other officers named were: 

Vice presidents—P. C. Andrews, Bethlehem, 
and H. L. Gray, Rainelle. 

Secretary-treasurer—Lloyd Smith, Rainelle. 

Chairman of board—Charles E. Andrews, 
Jr., Bethlehem. 

The above officers and the following stock- 
holders constitute the Board of Directors: 
John L. Dickinson, Charleston; LeRoy Alle- 
bach, Charleston; H. B. Martin, Elkins; J. T. 





ELIAS C. ATKINS, 
Indianapolis; 
First Vice President 


first vice-president. He is fully conversant 
with modern methods of production, factory 
operation and management. He attended Yale 
University, and during the World War served 
overseas as a first lieutenant in the 323rd Field 
Artillery. Mr. Atkins was superintendent of 
the company from 1931 until receiving the 
present promotion. 


Keyes W. Atkins has been made vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Nelson A. 
Gladding. He has been with the company since 
1922 and was active in the sales division. From 
1926 to 1929 he was manager of the Atkins 
branch at Memphis, but in the latter year re- 
turned to Indianapolis to take charge of mill 
and industrial sales. He attended the Sheffield 
Scientific School, and served in the World 
War in the Fifth Trench Mortar Battalion. 


Henry C. Atkins, Jr.. who was production 
manager, is the new superintendent, replacing 
his brother, Elias. He attended Williams Col- 
lege, and has been connected with his father’s 
company since 1923, during which time he has 
worked in all of the company’s manufacturing 
departments as well as in filing rooms of large 
sawmills. This experience in factory methods 
and management is good background for his 
new position. 


KEYES W. ATKINS, 
Indianapolis; 
V. P. and Sales Mgr. 


HENRY C. ATKINS, JR. 
Indianapolis; 
Superintendent 


Raine, Fairview, Pa., and Wallace 
Coudersport, Pa. 


Haupt, 


Mr. Preysz succeeds Mr. Raine as president 
of the coal and land firm, other officers being: 

Vice presidents—Edward S. Jones, Scran- 
ton, Pa., and J. M. Raine, Rainelle. 

The directors in addition to the above three 
officers are: J. T. Raine, Fairview; C. E. 
Andrews, Jr. and P. C. Andrews of Bethle- 
hem, and H. L. Gray of Rainelle. 


The company operates one of the largest 
hardwood mills in the Appalachian region. 





Becomes Member Advisory Board 


His friends in the lumber trade throughout the 
country will be interested to know that Will A. 
Cavin, of the Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, 
Sturgis, Mich., recently was elected a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago. This is one 
of the outstanding insurance companies in the 
country, and under the direction off President 
James S. Kemper has made a remarkable rec- 
ord. At the same time that Mr. Cavin was 
elected a member of the advisory board, Ken- 
neth G. Curtis, president of Curtis. Lighting 
(Inc.), was named a member of the company’s 
Illinois manufacturers’ division board. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 











Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Baskett Lumber Co. changed 
name to Arizona Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Camden—Peace Lumber Co. sold to 
Consolidated Moulding Co. and retail operations 
discontinued, 

CALIFORNIA. Alameda—J-D Box & Crate Co. 
filed notice of dissolution; succeeded by W. L. 
Johns. 

Los Angeles—Bookstaver-Burns Lumber Co., 1151 
South Broadway, succeeded by Burns Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Soronow Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., 905 East 59th St., succeeded by Frank Soro- 
now. 

Los Angeles—Thompson-Ryness Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., 6614 McKinley Ave., succeeded by Ryness 
Flooring Co. 

Montrose—Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co. sold_ to 
Anawalt Lumber & Material Co. 

Newport Beach—Newport Beach Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., of 
Los Angeles. 

Oakland—Humphrey-Ross Lumber Co., 608 16th 
St., succeeded by Humphrey Lumber Co. 

Oakland—Wanke Panel Co., 1403 5th St., suc- 
ceeded by California Plywood (Inc.). 

Tahoe—Lake Tahoe Lumber Co. sold to Truckee- 
Tahoe Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—Steel City Lumber Co., 300 
South Santa Fe, purchased by Brown Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Smith-Neil-Rivers Body 
Corp., 1025 N. Myrtle Ave., succeeded by Smith & 
Neil Co. 

ILLINOIS. Des Plaines—Sigwalt 
Coal Co. succeeded by R. O. Sigwalt. 

Prairie City—George L. Bostwick (Estate) suc- 
ceeded by V. A. Bostwick. 

Stonefort—Stonefort Lumber Co. 
Layman Lightfoot Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Peru—Dewalt-Goodrich Co. succeeded 
by Northern Indiana Furniture Co. 

IOWA. Bloomfield—Daniels Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Eclipse Lumber Co. 

Marengo—Wallace Lumber Co. sold to 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Abilene—United Lumber Co., declared 
bankrupt and purchased at auction by Ledigh & 
Haven Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was re- 
opened under the name of Kansas Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Ferree & Wommer Pat- 
tern Co. stcceeded by Ferree Pattern Co. . 

MAINE. Bangor and Carrabassett—Lawrence 
Plywood Corp. changed name to Dead River Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Paterson Ladder Co. 
succeeded by Pepper Ladder Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—Asheboro Lum- 
ber Co. taken over by General Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. . Plains 
ceeded by Grosek Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Houston—Fox Manufacturing Co:, 1669 
Ovid, succeeded by Landin-Mitchell Manufacturing 
Co. 

Slaton—Hood Lumber Co. succeeded by Plains 
Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Meadows of Dan—Banks & Mongary 
succeeded by Yeats & Montgomery. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Bookstaver-Burns Lum- 
ber Co., White-Henry-Stuart Building, succeeded 
by Burns Lumber Co. 

Yakima—State Center’ Lumber Co. sold to Hel- 
liesen Lumber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


OREGON. Baker—Parley Stoddard is. erecting 
a 20,000-foot capacity sawmill on Ebell Creek, near 
here. Mr. Stoddard has a contract to supply rough 
lumber to the Oregon Lumber Co. over a period 
of years. 

FLORIDA. Port St. Joe—Mead Corp. has an- 
nounced the erection of a $7,500,000 paper mill 
here, for the manufacture of kraft liner board, used 
in shipping containers. The new plant will be 
known as the St: Joe Paper Co., and will- be en- 
tirely Mead managed. Construction: will start in 60 
days and is to be finished in 10 months, 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Bellingham Ply- 
ee ee $450,000 plywood plant on Squali- 
cum reek, 





Lumber & 


succeeded by 


United 





Anthony Grosek suc- 


. 
Incorporations 
FLORIDA, Miami—Green & Co.; lumber busi- 
ness, 
Miami—Prigg Boat Works (Inc.). 


KENTUCKY. Morehead—Cash & Carry Lumber 
Co.; $2,500. 
MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Building Products (Inc.), 


218 Mackinac St.; to deal in all kinds of building 
materials and lumber; $2,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Central Wrecking & 
Lumber Co., 611 East 30th St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Smoky Moun- 
tain Woodcraft -Co. 

Fayetteville—J. P. Brower Veneer Co. 


“ee Monroe—Monroe Lumber & Supply Co.; 
25,000. 

OREGON. Creswell—Creswell Mill Co. $3,000; 
logging. 


Fairview—Haughton & Ray Logging Co.; $5,000. 

Marshfield—Coos River Boom Co.; $2,000; log 
booming. 

Portland—Colton Log & Lumber Co.; $10,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Conway—A, H. Long Lum- 


ber Co. 

TEXAS. Mineola—Dalworth Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Warren—Warren Lumber Co.; $10,000. Sawmill- 


ing. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Richmond 
Building Supply Co.; $50,000. 
$ WASHINGTON. Seattle—Seattle Boat Works; 
50,000. 

Snohomish—Des Moines Timber Co.; $10,000. 

Snohomish—Lincoln Timber Co. 

Spokane—Paul Oettel Match Block Co., Olive and 
Freya Sts.; $50,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—R, W. Dalton & 
Co. 315 West Ninth St.; wholesale. 

Pasadena—Broadway Sash & Door Co., 390 South 
Broadway. 

San Francisco—Stapleton Lumber Co., 220 Mont- 
gomery St. 


IDAHO. Sandpoint—Olympia Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Granite City—Granite City Supply 
Corp. is adding complete stock of lumber. 

Hume—Hume Lumber Co. opened under man- 
agement of Mr. Liggett, of Danville, Ill. 


IOWA. Iowa City—Packman-Wagner 
Co., corner Jefferson and Governor Sts. 

Spencer—Penning Lumber Co, opened a 
here. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson—George W. Bogan, 74 
Barclay St.; wholesale. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Sawbell Lum- 
ber Co., 630 North 52nd St. 


Lumber & 





Lumber 


yard 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Arcola—Goggin 
stroyed by fire; will be rebuilt. 


INDIANA. Warsaw—Mayfair Furniture Co. de- 
stroyed by fire; loss estimated at $15,000. Most of 
the records and stock were saved. 


PENNSYLVANIA. York—John H. Myers & Son 
yard and planing mill were laid in ruins as the re- 
sult of two disastrous fires. The first fire, wreck- 
ing the planing mill, occurred April 8, when $60,000 
damage was caused; the second blaze, occurring on 
May 20, destroyed 2,000,000 board feet of lumber, 
with an estimated loss of $80,000. The new plan- 
ing mill, which has been nearly completed, was 
not seriously damaged. Loss 90 percent covered by 
insurance. Orders will be filled from Delta and 
Dallastown plants of the company until the West 
York yards can be restocked. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Ruffin—Graham Bros, hard- 
wood sawmill damaged by fire about $25,000; no 
insurance. 


Trouble and Litigation 


MICHIGAN. Zeeland—John H, Moeke, operator 
of the G. Moeke & Sons Lumber Co., tiled a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in the Fedéral Court at Grand 
Rapids. 


NEW YORK. Batavia—Liberty Street Lumber & 
Coal Co. has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Buffalo—The lumber firm of Zimmermann (Inc.) 
and its realty holding company, the 1841 Trading 
Corp., have been instructed by Federal Judge John 
Knight either to liquidate or present a plan of re- 
organization by July 6. These companies two 
months ago filed petitions under the Bankruptcy 
Act. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Richmond Lumber Co. 
has filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy in the 
clerk’s office of the United States District Court. 


Lumber Co. de- 





Lumber Consumption Steadily 


Gains 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 29.—In its twen- 
tieth quarterly report to the Department of 
Commerce, the Special Lumber Survey Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Timber Conservation Board 
reveals the story of domestic lumber consump- 
tion since 1929 in the following board foot 
figures : 

ist6months 2nd6months Total year 
1929 18,823,000,000 16,984,000,000 35,807,000,000 
1930 14,739,000,000 11,759,000,000 26,498,000,000 


1931 10,270,000,000 8,800,000,000 19,070,000,000 
1932 6,780,000,000 6,325,000,000 13,105,000,000 
1933 6,968,000,000 8,180,000,000. 15,148,000,000 
1934 7,814,000,000 7,653,000,000 15,467,000,000 
1935 8,615,000,000 9,620,000,000 18,235,000,000 


1936 10,650,000,000 


Consumption during the first half of 1936 
indicates at least 20 billion feet for the year, 
which would make 1936 the best year since 
1930. 
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BEECH-BIRCH 


For many years our floor- 

ing has been building trade 

for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 





cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY Chas fee: 6: 5. Cass tam. 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Minneapolis Office: GW. Crieten. 
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FLOORING 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


SWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
YO U {a FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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ters of City. 
All rooms . with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E.- BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 














Hardwood Sales a Little Slower But Prospects Good; 
Prices Firm and Scarce Items Strong 


While prospects for hardwood sales continue excellent, the 
automotive industry is partly out of the market while new models 
are being prepared, and the furniture factories have hardly got 
started yet on filling the orders booked at recent shows. Furni- 
ture sales in April were 41 percent, and unfilled orders at 
plants May 1 were 57 percent, above the 1935. Building 
trades demand is good, but scarcely up to expectations ; floor- 
ing plants have not been taking as much as in recent weeks, but 
the retail yards are good buyers of mixed lots. Export demand 
has shown much recent improvement, with price offers advanced 
to a level that permits mills to accept business. The fact that 
many buyers expect production to increase during summer 
causes them to hesitate, but on the other hand mill stocks are 
low, with many items scarce and expected to advance further as 
the large manufacturing-consumer groups enter the market for a 
larger volume. Quotations show no recent change, and are gen- 
erally reported firm to strong. 


Western Pine Box and Lowers Dull and Soft, But Uppers 
and Yard Items Move Well and Are Firm 


Western pine bookings in the two weeks ended May 23 were 
96 percent of 1935, and for the year to date, 113 percent of 
1935. Most building items are reported to be in good move- 
ment, though they are not quite as active as they were recently, 
and are bringing firm prices, though Ponderosa does not have 
the same market strength as Idaho and sugar pines. It is the 
situation as to box lumber and lower grades that gives the whole 
market an unfavorable aspect, for sales of these have been slow 
and prices soft, and the attitude of buyers toward other items 
is influenced by the facts as to these. Favorable prices on low 
grades have, however, tended to stimulate business from the 
middle West. There continues to be a good call for No. 2 
commons, sales of shop are fair, and the selects, because of 
scarcity, are reported to be increasing in strength. Produc- 
tion is seasonally active and above 1935, with the mills trying 
to convert less of their material into box and more of it into 
the wanted building items. 


Gain in West Coast Rail Business Fails to Offset 
Decline in Intercoastal 


Though there was a reduction in output of West Coast mills 
during the two weeks ended May 30, bookings fell 13 percent 
below it, as compared with 7 percent below the preceding period. 
The drop in sales occurred only in the domestic cargo market, 
both rail and export bookings increasing. While there have 
been sporadic strikes, the industry is now sure that there is no 
danger of a general tie-up. 


Rail trade continues in good volume, but a large part of it 
is in material for Government projects and heavy construction. 
Yard items, both uppers and commons are slower, and prices 
have receded; but timbers remain strong. 


Atlantic coast consumption is considerably larger than last 
year’s and stocks are being absorbed rapidly, but they had been 
built up when strikes threatened the intercoastal movement, and 
distributers are reluctant to enter the market while rates and 
prices are so unsettled. The water rate advance represents an 
additional cost of only 40 cents a thousand, against an advance 
of $1.10 represented by the rail rate advance from 72 to 78 
cents. Mill prices are not as strong and competition in the 
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East is keen, so that discounts in exceptional cases have gone 
as high as $11.50. Some British Columbia lumber is said to have 
moved intercoastal at $10, against the current $12.50 American 
rate, to be advanced to $13 July 1. California business con- 
tinues active, but freights and mill prices are easier, and the 
market is hardly as strong as recently. 


_Of April export bookings, 58 percent went to British Colum- 
bia, including half the Chinese trade. European call for clears 
has fallen off. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Slow; Eastern Spruce 
Moving Well; Competition Keener 


Northern pine demand has been dull, during the two weeks 
ended May 23 having been forty percent below last year’s level. 
Delay in farm field-work in the Northwest is said to have hurt 
demand there, and building in the Niagara consuming area is 
just getting under way after a long and hard winter. Competi- 
tion of other soft pines has recently been somewhat more severe, 
these sometimes being offered at concessions, while the north- 
ern list is firm. 


Northern hemlock sales have also been slow, largely because 
of recent cold spells in its principal consuming territory, which 
affected especially the seasonal demand for summer resort con- 
struction. Sales in the two weeks ended May 23 were 44 per- 
cent under last year’s. 


Eastern spruce dry stock is now in more plentiful supply, 
but this is covered by a continued active demand, which holds 
prices firm at the level to which they were advanced April 1. 
Competition from West Coast woods is, however, keener, be- 
cause of a recent softening in the Atlantic coast market for these. 


Southern Pine Uppers in Good Demand and Firm in 
Price But Commons Slower and Soft 


Southern pine mills report some slackening in the demand, to 
24 percent below last year’s level for the corresponding period, 
accompanied by an increase in production. The decline in orders 
is to a large extent accounted for by heavy and continued rains 
in Texas, in which a good proportion of the demand has been 
originating and warmer weather in other parts of the South. 
The increase in output is accounted for by record dry weather 
in some producing sections, which has stimulated operations of 
both large and small mills. While the small mills do not have 
much stock ready for shipment, they are reported to be offering 
concessions, and these tend to make buyers hesitant. De- 
mand from the middle West, for yard items, seems to be ex- 
panding seasonally, and there is a good call for timbers, for 
southern oil fields and heavy construction projects throughout 
the country, while the demand for car material is reported to be 
quite active. Shed stock is in good call at firm prices. 


North Carolina pine mills report increased competition from 
smaller air drying mills, which, favored by good weather, have 
been increasing their offerings and have been quoting lower 
prices, especially on yard commons. Shed stock, however, has 
been moving well and is firm, and well manufactured kiln or air 
dried box lumber is said to be maintaining its price position. 
Yard sales in territory near the mills continue in good volume. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills report an active business in shed 
uppers, and an increase in the demand for car material, but their 
sales of commons have declined, largely because of severer com- 
petition from small mills, which have been increasing their out- 
put and offering price concessions. Stocks of inch commons at 
the large mills are small. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 


change, New Orleans, La., 
month to date have been inserted and 


West East 





SOUTHERN PINE 











o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber: Ex- 
for sales made in ne - May 21-26, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
starre 








West East West East West East West Bast West East 
Bide Side Bide Side Side Bide fiend pote Bide — Bide , _Bide —r Side oat !** 
Finis oO. necing. a on, e. 
Picerina, Standard Casing. aoe 2 @ Jamb none 5 » Standard Lengths Lengths , Dimension 
ix3” rift— Ba&better B&better— 0 Gptenensn 13.73 13.71) %x4&6"— 2x4 
B&better . ”~&'|i1x4....... 1.84 50.34) Inch thick— er 16.33 16.77|B&better..*39.50 39.22)12 & 14 22.07 19.86 
Shortleaf.. 64.11 62.60 1x6G 11 8813 81.77 4 sveseeeee 1650 ....| te Cm--- IOS ICTS 6 pee fee" saapaipiaian 
i tee “/AXB&LO ... 55.69 56.10]6 verse 42.54 °41.06] Ne. 1 Shiplap and Random Length |12 & 14... 17.98 17.91 
Shortleaf.. 52.75 52.50 Plaster Lath Suuasae’*? Sean Team a aie. <i caienans 18.37 18.05 
No. BS cscee* One *38.00 %x1%” 4 % Pe 1x8 ...... 35.57 37.90 1 f 16.83 15.00 2x8” 
e : 3.78 s.90)07 °°" °°" 3.3 57.0011x5&10 ... 38.75 41.21 eat .... ° ° 12 & 14 19.90 18.39 
—_ a Dasees 337 3'10|5x6/4 thick— eee 50.95 53.22) Shortl’f & Longl’f— 16 we 20.56 19.52 
jn ae Ss ; : ” Sheet * No. 2 Shiplap and |2x6 ...... 15.41 *12.99|2x 
B&better.. 38.63 37.85] Surfaced Finish, |5210° 111) 64.02 #59.46| Boardm Std. Lath, [2x8 222... 16.12 12.63/12 & 14... 20.38 19.63 
No. 5 i727. 36:35 27.66 mamette _ pena 74.28 *70.30|Shortleaf— oa *"* 16.36 oie -ee ise” ' . 
ms seen . pe — > (gpiesieegag 20.10 19.43|)“*12 .«--.-- 16.51 *14.21 21.07 20.53 
babetter “pa pe “44.37 42.97 em = A ean ana? No. 1 Shortieat olin 91 2108 
a 63.25 63.41|¢ °.°°°°°°> 44:82 44.25|%x4— po 26.65 23. aaa imension 
aahboae 46.52 44.65|B&better.. 30.39 27.00\1x10 ... $1.00 .... lis 14 25.94 22.93] Timbers. 20° & Under, 
Bhortieaf.. $50.72 53.00 1x10 ...... 51.18 51.28)No. 1 - 25.00 26.00)1x12 ..... tenn * 96:37 24.48 No.1 
i? oe 34.95 38.00]1x5....... 49.86 46.86 - = _a***** . 43) Longleatf— 
ix4” flat aa 69.61 64.36 5x4 — Drop Siding, Standard 12 & 14 22.97 20.97 ax4eixd -- *26.69 
*grain— 5&6/4 thick— B&better.. 28.39 28.60 Lengths, 1x6” : "* 94°12 21.47|4X6—8x8_.*27.09 
B&better.. 38.16 37.78 9 6, 8 .00 55.92 ®. 2 cccece Bt 27.00 Bei 117 32.50 *35.33 ee 2 . a ‘oan 4 
*sSISB10 ..... 64.99 63.30 better.. 32. 
No. 1...» 35.50 35.47/79°20 *77*: 8.00 73.90| No 1 Feneing, 10-20’ 1 32.17 33.00|7¢ ~.t4::: $426 21-1215 579 fexide42-00 
No. 2 «+e. 20.97 19.838 ey 36.39 36.85|No. 116— 2x16" endear ret 
No. 3 Shiplap and Inch thick— 1x6 ...... 36.39 36.99) B&better.. a. 63 36.50/12 ........ 27.89 26.50|3x4&4x4 .. 23.77 22.60 
Boards, Standard (|4......... 39.88 37.53) wo g inn 6.42 34.67/14 ........ 27.42 26.50/4x6—8x8 . 23.23 20.19 
Lengths , ; Slein k tole dink 41.07 $8.31 > 5 hate hs” | Assorted 16 Wwe 28.37 26.97 8&4x10 seg 3-80 $24. 92 
Mee 16.93. 16.9818 22-22-02. ; , engt patterns x12” x x 
tale eee eee ixtaie 46.88 43.96|1x4 ...... 18.44 17.67|/B&better.. 35.88 37.05/12 & 29.96 27.77|3&4x12 32.36 28.14 
a. .""°: 16.15 16.78|12 ........ 59.98 55.50|1x6 ...... 19.31 19.56)No, 1..... 36.43 34.90116 ........ 31.78 30.17|5x12—12x12 32.40 *28.00 
Seattle, Wash., May 29. Prices for red 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o.b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, 12-inch 
Clear “aa comer 
CD nce ence sana $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
EP rrr es 29.00 25.00 22.00 
 dinakat cannes 30.00 27.50 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
6k creamed errs kab iewrueeeeaus $40.00 
IEE otirmit kale whe Me Wd wane ee 50.00 
DE, fakes wre acdicateacann a's eee Rael 60.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 

82S or S4S 

or Rough 
Re ea ise cota anime irae heal ania @ aoa ae eterna $47.50 
RT. 6s ad ab hts! aot hh erids code cia aetna. as eh orek Wi ece 52.50 
ES uni aco de he a ee 6 ce aa ace 60.00 
Se | ccuemsee ap ae kb cue keen nenean ene 70.00 
Ecce Lard i acialh e th SR eal a ea nae ehcacae 75.00 
ET ond kha Bedard ete Ree a ae ee 80.00 
US PASSES eee agit opie oe me emg era ee 90.00 
RE | obivtinoeaD ace tee Ra acum ae 95.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 

DE asda ody ae aaa ere Re ee wrens ae $30.00 
Ne sheik hos cc Ria disable wt a aera ae an 32.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


OS ee er er 64% 

Se ee icc ncccscxecdewwe 59% 
Series 7000— 

EE IN iso wu. wih eee emwdl 64% 

ee SS OS PE eee eee 59% 

Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 

Ba” ecetud tus 06See sows cane ee Sam Ree $0.32 

AE Kaul Diaieadin des ha Meee hud Ved ee eeee walee -37 

i deka hws kes eee ee ee akdedaemn -50 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


Portland, Ore., May 29.—The following are 
Prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


— was Factory stock— 
ZED cecccocecs < 
tae rT 00 4/4... sees $27.00 
1x5—11” 60.00 Se. ckasenee 29.00 
SNe Sat ae aces 32.00 
Bevel Siding— CE Na eer Boi 34.00 
%*x4”"—B and  Seieebeper ete 36.00 
Oh al 24.00 itt 36.00 
4X ” 
2 ee See 6 akcdccpas 4.00 
ea eae 32.00 Green 
cpeeboenees 25.00 bex.; . -$12.50@13.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
May 30: 

First 


Cre eewan seams $67.79 


Third 
$47.07 


Second 


sax2\y $59.51 





Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period 
May 4 to May 16, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale _ sales, and 


are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4x8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & wdr, 

i Sree $45.45 $57.89 $57.25 

aa siesta tse, ma 34.17 45.56 46.09 

oo, s2s— No. 1 No. 2 

5/4 inte a are aa wien iy Race eae $28.67 $20.97 

SR ee a eee 28.46 20.87 

Comsanate, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 

ni Ser see sae Pr $23.66 $19.06 

seaaetin Ra I fad a wb 0 28.23 18.23 

No. 4, V4, EGG wi sniach 5 Reliakanin Ww enn 13.99 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wadr. 

Ss  — § SSRs $54.36 $79.01 

ee ee 41 58.13 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 

Colonial Sterling Standard 

. D pacnnmemaitae $36.1 $29.8 $22.6 

ee ee 64.72 39.69 26.57 

Utility, ee, ee ree 17.43 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— &wdr &w & wdr 

SS ae $75.00 $73.00 $73.00 

Oe NS ak ea core asso 68.00 64.00 62.00 

ere 52.86 52.50 46.05 

SHop, S2S— 0.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Serer rr ae $42.69 $27.76 $22.00 

, See 41.95 26.31 21.00 

ae ee 54.35 29.44 21.41 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

SE, Bek Be Rake bees enveneekeees $21.58 

DE, -TE.. Bo, BD ccccvcccecsceses 20.82 

Be Bee. S, HNO BEE cosicecccveucse 20.57 

Flooring, vert. gr., C&btr. 4 RL ........ 38.71 


Seattle, 


Wash., 
tions f. o. 


b. mill, 


4x10 planks 20 foot 
4x12”, S4S 
12x12 up to 20 feet.. 





2x4, 8, $20.50; 2x4, 10, $21.50. 

Random—No, 2, 2x4, $16.50; No. 3, $11.00. 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 


ee 


12x12, 22 to 30 feet.. 


| 


[Special Air Mail to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


May 29.—Current quota- 
on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipment direct to the 
trade appear below; and straight-car prices, 
depending on the items, are from $1 to $3 


less: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 

Bé&btr. Cc D 

SE: ‘e-6:diwe & acelp acecele wae: $45.00 $34.00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 

Bé&btr. Cc D 
NE) Seine Ge ord elas eee $28.00 $24.00 $19.00 
iin ii gical oieiens abraaede 30.00 27.00 22.00 

Ceiling 
ame reper Ee erger one © $24.00 $21.00 $16.00 
BEY iden 6cb eee ana 26.00 24.00 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

Sl. cticcerteeeeeeenanne $29.00 $27.00 $21.00 
BOE désckdeekeacteunes es 30.00 28.00 22.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” tnt = — 3: 19” 
Ee Serene arene $19.00 $19.50 $19.50 $22.00 
De bescveaweus 15.00 15.50 15.50 16.00 
ee ieannewnen 11.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
2x 4 ....$21.00 $21.00 $22.50 $23.50 $23.00 
2x 6 .... 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 21.50 
ae S ..«0 Ee 20.50 21.00 22.00 22.00 
2x10 - 21.50 22.00 22.50 24.50 24.50 
2x12 - 23.50 23.50 23.50 24.50 24.50 


and shorter and 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


ee te | be June 1.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater ved 
.m 


cypress, f. o 


Toad Nal ed Gh) 


*. re Fe 





Grades 1” 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough.: ke $100.00 $110.75 135.00 135.00 $142.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough.. $60. 00 $69.00 80.00 96.00 116.00 116.00 121.00 
Select, RW&L, rough... 52.00 62.00 62.00 66.00 81.50 81.5 90.50 
No.1 Shop,RW&L, rough 40.00 45.00 55.00 57.25 72.50 72.50 80.40 
Box, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 \— = aN Les 
Peck, RW&L, rough.... 27.00 29.00 29.00 30.25 ae 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S48. 67.00 76.00 82.00 98.00 Bests, 18”. $8. 85 6. 85 
“RB” Finish, RW&L, S48. 59.50 68.50 68.50 72.50 més, 18°.: 435 5.50 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S48. £4.50 63.50 63.50 67.50 Economy, 18” 3.95 4. 
“p” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 48.50 55.50 55.50 59.50 CYPRESS. LaTH wi 
No. 1 com., RW&L, rough 42.00 47,00 47.00 50.00 

, ' ”., : 30 
No. 2 com., RW&L, rough 36.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 Sez :: 3% 80 os 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill prices of rough, air dried southern 











hardwoods, from reports of past sales during the week ended May 25: 


























Qtrd. Red Gum— Plain Sap Gum— Qtrd. Sap Gum— or, White Oak— ae. ys —- noid Wee iit 
¥ 2.2 > 96.76082.261 8/4 FAG... ccccceccce $4.80) 9, ae, aa ”’****” eT TEre Geo cececoscs .76)4/4 BPAS...... ( 
vs vas covecevcees er 4/4 FAS.. 26.75@31. .25| 8/4 Emap eszosevece st. 4 Vi, bn Taaieke ele 69.50(5/4 — pees sass eis wa “. oo 
rete eeees ++ 64. 5/4 FAS..... 30. 25031. 00|4/4 No.1&Sels ...... Plain Red Oak— 8/4 8 10/4 No.1&Seis by: 
4/4 No.l&Sels 24.75@37.00] 6/4 FAS.......0000: 31.50|5/4 No.1&Sels 24.00@ 27.50 12/4 FAS 115.7514/4 bo eer ee 41.00 (AE ay > ggg es 
6/4 No. 1&Sels 38.25@ 42.00 4/4 No.1&Sels 20.00@21.25 6/4 No.1&Sels 24.50@28.2 25  D aebpeeeee beet 574 ee ae tend an 35.50 Soft = aera 9.75 
8/4 No.1&Sels 47.00@59.00) 5/4 No.1&Sels 21.75 @ 24.50|8/4 No.1&Sels 27.75@30.25) (74° ye scie’*"* g100le/4 Selects... 0.7 irasla/4 Noo 3. 11.0 
Plain Red Gum— OE Ne reels 3310 a8.c0| Plain Tupelo— Mixed Oak— 8/4 Selects......... 43.50|6/4 No. 2....-..... 12.00 
4/4 PAB... cccccccses 5.25 4/4 No. 2 Com 11.00@ 12.50 1/38 PAB. cccccccccce 17.50| 4/4 Snd Wy........ 15.00|4/4 Saps & Selects.. 37.50|Plain Black Gum— 
6/4 FAS...... 53.50@ He e718 em. 2 & : gO eRe eee 24.00 | wea 5/4 Saps & Selects.. 38.75|5/4 FAS...... 26.50@28.5 
4/4 No.1&Sels 28.25@29.25| 0/4 NO 3 Com toe treo (8/4 FAS........... $7.95 | are He tatiets 27.50/4/4 No.1Com...... 29.50|5/4 No.1&Seis - 19.50 
6/4 No.1&Sels 33.50@35.75| 8/4 NO. 2 Com 13.00@13,60| 4/4 No-1&Sels 18. 00@20.00) 5/4 No.1&Sels.....- 31.00]5/4 No. 1Com...... S00 eeek Semen . 
4/4 No. 2 Com...... 11.26} °/* *® *™ ' ‘99! 5/4 No.1&Sels....... 20.25|474 No. 2Com...... 17.50|4/4 No. 2A......... oe sy 
Willow— J — oie hoe bine Soft Maple W.. H. rate Syeamore— pgs cea 38-28-16 
4/4 PAS...... 38.00@44.00/ 4/4 FAS.......... 0 - D. Log Run— 5 BE cevecveceves SS a 
4/4 No.1&Sels. 28.00} 4/4 No.1&Sels 23. iv@nt. 00| Qtrd. Black Gum— Ome Gao wuuutne esac 34.00}5/8 No.1&Sels...... 19:80 PAS a ee 8.00 
4/4 No. 2 Com 15.00@16.75| 4/4 No. 2 Com...... 19.00| 4/4 No.1&Sels ..... 0 BBOOE/E roccccccreceres 32.00|5/8 No. 2Com...... 9:0014/4 No 1aSeis 30.00@ S500 
Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 Following are current quotations on oak 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: Sate Elm— ras ote Com Com ead lle = Legge Ps _ — points of 
q J Jo. 3 4/4] cecceeces ° 33. 23. ‘ ome an ohnson ity, T 
i tia. Ps ob te a os 45.00 35.00 24.00 19.00 | and Alexandria, La. lentes 
P _ : ‘" ,/ q 2 9.00 ” ” ” 
4/4 48.00 39.00 32.00 25.00 17.00 844 -+-----°: ce 6 6 X24" 1X1” %x2" %x1%" 
1 Me laiiaealiatadh ibd hg rely b+ ¥ + ae eT 46.00 36.00 27.00 19.00 | Clr. qtd. wht.. 00 $70. 90 65. 00 
TE 53.00 44.00 35.00 27.00 19.00 4644 53.00 43.00 29°00 Gis. tak. cen, vee. oe ane $ eo $47.00 
, - . ° ee BOLE oienevns 3. 3. i aa ’ ‘ Ai 
> eabeee Sees Ghee 1860 Shee debe 18/8 cece eens 58.00 48.00 34.00... | Sel: ata. wht.... 64.00 52:00 4800 4y00 
ste ae ae 3. 56. : 33. 20.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 Sel. qtd. red..... 57.00 47.00 45.00 43.00 
eee Rock Elm— FAS Sel Com Com Com | Clr. pin. wht...: 68.00 58.00 55.00 40.00 
4/4 wewees - 63.00 53.00 44.00 27.00 19.00 ME cvanceen 58.00 .... 37.00 22.00 17.00 | Cir. pin. red..... 61.00 54.00 48.00 40.00 
B/E cccccees 68.00 58.00 47.00 29.00 21.00 5/4 ........ 63.00 42.00 24.00 19.00 | Sel. pin. wht.... 55.00 46.00 43.00 38.00 
C/E ccccveces 71.00 61.00 47.00 29.00 21.00 Oe” oe xno oe 68.00 47.00 24.00 19.00 | Sel. pin. red..... 55.00 46.00 40.00 38°00 
| pretac=: 78.00 68.00 57.00 31.00 21.00 rare: 73.00 62.00 29.00 22.00 | No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 38.00 37.00 30.00 
1  Ppebetes 93.00 83.00 67.00 44.00 .... 10/4 ........ 83.00 72.00 41.00 .... | No. 1 com. red... 47.00 38.00 36.00 31.00 
13/4 wcccvces 98.00 os ee y+ oo es cas weaon 93.00 82.00 46.00 27.00 No. 2 com..... 28.00 27.00 20.00 19.00 
SC eS § 56.00 48. 4. 23. No.1 No.2 No.3 oS ee ee : 
. : . 2” %x1%” x2” 
: . Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 1x 6 
Key stock, $/4, No. 2 and better, $68; OF OB 4/4 ......+ 63.00 53.00 44.00 30.00 19.00 | Gir Gta wht... .$67.00 $65.00 
grade, FAS, $78; No. 1, Fab, yt Ne. 1, 963 Me cocaced 68.00 58.00 47.00 33.00 19.00 | Gay" Gig: Fade---- 82.00 60.00 
better, $73; or on grades, $ oO. i, ° oy 73.00 63.00 52.00 8.00 19.00 Sel, qtd. be eeen 57:00 54:00 coce 
N No. No. MES ipoxn aes 83. Y 62. ; 20. . ° coors OF, . seas 
A eR > epebien: 90.00 75.00 70.00 41.00 .... | Clr. pin. wht.... 60.00 57.00 $62.00 
Hard Maple FAS Sel Com Com 0.00 75.00 46.00 Clr. pln. red..... 55.00 54.00 55.00 
apy eae 65.00 50.00 42.00 31.00 15.00 12/4 ........ 95.00 80.00 v6. % ‘+++ | Sel din, wht... 64:00 80:00 2:00 
SEE, wenseva 70.00 55.00 47.00 33.00 17.00 16/4 ........ 143.00 a 3s ey eran - +88 Sel. pin. red.. 53.00 50:00 47.00 
S76 ccceses 78.00 63.00 52.00 35.00 17.00 5/8 ......-. 55.00 45. ; oo J Pos: ee ee 6 
7 1 35.00 19.00 ee w¢xnwans 57.00 47.00 37.00 27.00 Ea 
3/4 pieced $3.00 68:00 87:00 35.00 19.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 | N%& 1 com. red... 48.00 42.00 39.00 
9/4 1.....25 93.00 78.00 62.00 36.00 .. Soft Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com No. 2 com....... 25.00 24.00 . 
Pe ss iek wae 93.60 FESO GE.00 S600 .cce GIB cecceces 53.00 48.00 41.00 27.00 18.50 New York delivered prices may be obtained 
Ta! senenawe 113.00 98.00 77.00 41.00 5/4 iu te sear 58.00 48.00 44.00 28.00 19.00 by adding to the above the following differ- 
Bare eeeeeoes 113.00 98.00 77.00 41.00 RE neean eae + at sate Pye e+ Sioinck stocks #8; for Se-inch, $4; origin: — 
SEPe wodseuni 153.00 138.00 117.00 ne Oe. cesses 73.00 y . 7 . Bo - - 
neh, $4.5 
Cuienes delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on stones origin: For }#- 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE APPALACHIAN inch atogk $6; for %-incn, $3; for %- and 
-iIn 
. Pepowtas eae average gates, prices, eee HARDWOODS 
Oo. Db. gures being based on shorttea Cleveland, Ohio, May 29.—Hardwood quo- 
weights, obtained i 4 —— a Pine | tations for all parts of Ohio territory from CAROLINA PINE 
mills during the week ende ay Ohio River crossings to the Lake, have Following is a summary of average sales 
Flooring ranged for the past fortnight around the fol- prices of southern pine, delivered on a Nor- 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch lowing levels: folk, Va., rate of freight, as made during the 
B&better sir Nigh i carat nuda ba ae $64.00 $63.00 aa A 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 week ended May , 
D kb dOACOS OOO SHS ERE SEER » ° HITE AsH— 
Ph Eh ssechaeeadendadeneak ness 34.00 34.00 I oi te + +963. 00 $68. 00 $73. 00 $7930 B&btr yo 3 
Flat grain— No. 1 & Sel.... 49.00 54.00 56.00 1x3 39.05. $35.25 $24.30 
B&better Oe etal $40.00 $39.00 Catieittiinn : a = aliens. 39.05 35.25 24.30 
roe. BP PORES HKOSHO SOROS CHHECEEOEES . . FA rea 76. 0 77.50 17 8 8 5 
B  eunacedesene tuenepensaes 25.00 26.00 No. 1 & Sel. 54.00 55.00 56.00 60.00 yw $22. 70 $13.85 
Ceiling & ee a ay e. - Finish, Dressed, Bi B&Retter ste 
. BS ccccsescecsseueeTte 8 SBS ceovesseorve oO i] 
li Mite csc ceunwdennh me oe). wane S000 «S8O00 OES | Ts oe: 45.20 eb da 65.60 
Partition, BE ..cccccccccccces 36.00 32.00 FAS orLAn— 80 86@8 8@90 93@9 ME ors Sa wis ee 43.90 ay! pears 66.00 
Boston Partition, j}x4.......... 32.00 30.00 ng OO 6@88 Seas bean | 128 «.---- 00. 45.40 BPOMER ocnccas 74.05 
Drop Siding, 1x6 De Wagan swane 33 34@35 38@40 40@42 eens 4 ma P No.2 
No. 117 No. 116 IE ie Fa aaah aac . Ge ssanae Sedna } sod Co. ple 
Babe MOGP ict cividersesesreniane rt a iy WwW ure O Oak, Pu rm #09 0 win — $3710" $1878 - 
eeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeses oo. wie 11 a PIRES SERS? ? OTe ~ - ‘ 
No. DO . . debit wdsateedraatescanweane 26.00 27.00 No. 1&Sel. 57@59 64@66 17@ 7 = : ; , . “ aerereney H+ ey $17.60 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better ae y oe. 1 Gietdegebapheemecmese 36.60 22.80 z18 
q 5 6 8 10 12 ° 0 a ere eee 43.3 a 95 
4/4 ...$44.00 $53.00 $46.00 $47.00 $52.00 $75.00 wormy. 43@45 45@46 50@52 60@ 62 | jxi2 vii. 51.75 29.60 ; 
5/4 ... 62.00 70.00 64.00 64.00 70.00 85.00 ay $68@69 310072 873074 377079 Air Dried No. 2 Common or Roofer Grade 
Casing & Bane, Babetter , No. 1 & Sel. 46. 00 50961 e1@ 82 +t $H ame $31.65 —S«Axi@ ......... $21.85 
° om . 37@39 40@42 | ixg .. 21.10 EOE 23.60 
Casing ......... $50.00 $56.00 $52.00 $53.00 | pe Oa, Pus (i(_(‘i‘Oététésés~s~s~s~*C*~™SC me on 
PD cipaccwneine 50.00 56.00 52.00 52.00 yeep is 3.00 $79.00 $34. 00 $94.00 Shortleaf Dimension, No. 2 Consens Bees 1 
Moldings Discount nO 2 & Sel... 55.00 (60.00 (64.00 74.00 | 3x 4 ........ 2. cece eee eee es $21.45 $24.90 
° ° 8 Se re ee ae 7 -f 
{fated ot OS and wnder.........+++- “oss am wormy ..... 43.00 49.00 49.00 54.00 | ox 8 1.2.2222212ILIIIIIIIIN 22°70 25.30 
VOF SS nn ccccccccccccccccccccsece eeeee % $210 33°70 36:20 
Beards and Shiplap DE Sebtians istchucwhesneddre Te 28,25 
Sil ix¢ = ix8 ixl0 1x13 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
No. 2.. 19. 50 20.00 .00 t eattle, Wash., ay .—Below are listed 
No. 3.. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 average prices received = red cedar shingles Seattle, Ju Average prices of logs are 
Shiplap, No. 1.. 36.00 34.00 37.06 ns = — to the. trade: _— ateaes ne 2— 
No, 2.. 19.50 20.00 20.5 " oyals No. 3, 
No. 3.. 16.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 | 1-24" 4/8............ccccceceeueees $4,004.25 | gyn itg. NO: LSet 25s esa’ Noa. ¢ 
an IN) 84S, 16-Foot e-Sie ik athe dhe eee aeas os mde mead 2.75—2.90 Cedar: Shingle logs, $14; lumber logs, $21. 
No.1 No. 2 | OSE wetter ween nner eneens 1.75—1.90 Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8@9. 
Oe  ccsn sandeddabedawkad waeaee $26.50 $22.00 Perfections —_—_—_—_ 
EM nuniteensdondsdduabannh ons Be RL eae eee $3.20—3.35 Portland, Ore., May 29.—Log Market quo- 
OY Rap neahaietseeceactncceteyapamtenganae< Se BEY 2 | Beetemeseaesetsasnenenen: 2.10—2.20 | tations: : “ 
” Bpkapeapbatt) tdhdehe Stetepivtess- Sree Meee | GY GPOU ..<0--.cccccoscccececee 1.50—1.60 Yellow Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $16@17; 
DT <c5sancdeaceeeemanwadakanon 31.00 24.00 xXxXXXxXK “> Bad $14. 
: Lath, %x1%, 4-foot i 1-16” RE a Te ee $2.75—2.85 Cedar: Shingle logs, $13@13.50. 
No. 1 ee ey ee ee $3.85 2-16" Ei Ss Ge hole Wal leds Pacheco wee tie fa Cte 1.65—1.80 Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@8.50. 
SP Lites Mune hb eae Cite o able dd eaae se 3.25 ce, IRE Se eS aba: aide oe 1.30—1.40 Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3 $9@10. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








JOHN McGIBBON, 77, Sarnia, Ont., for 
many years president of the McGibbon Lum- 
ber Co., and a former mayor and alderman 
of Sarnia, died at his home May 27 after 
being ill since January. He was born near 
Milton, Ont., and the family moved to Point 
Edward, near Sarnia about 1875. His father, 
Finlay McGibbon, conducted a lumber busi- 
ness for many years and his son succeeded 
him about 45 years ago, continuing the busi- 
ness until it closed in 1926... Mr. McGibbon 
was, a past director of the Ontario Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Association, and a past presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He was a 
member of the Ancient Order of Foresters. 
His wife, who survives him, was Clara Hain- 
ing, of Brooklyn, N. Y. He is survived by 
his widow, one son, two brothers and one 
sister, Mrs. E. W. Clement, wife of Judge 
Clement of Kitchener, Ont. 


WILLIAM CHARLES IRVIN, 76, president 
of the Irvin Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, died 
May 22 after a life in the lumbering indus- 
try. He started busin2ss in partnership with 
his father, John Irvin, operating a sawmill 
at Hornby, Ont., later moving to Brampton, 
where he engaged in the retail lumber busi- 
ness and sawmill operations at Pontypool 
and Dunalk. In 1902, he entered a partner- 
ship with the late R. L. McCormick and R. 
E. Gibson with the Toronto Junction Lumber 
Co. Upon the death of his two partners, he 
took over the business which was operated 
under the present name since 1918. Mr. 
Irvin was a charter member of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and a 
past president of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Bureau of Toronto. Surviving are his widow, 
three sons and four daughters. 





OLIVER S. LAYCOCK, 82, who had been 
connected with the Buffalo wholesale lumber 
industry for over half a century, died at the 
home of a daughter in that city, May 26. 
In his early days he was associated with 
his father, John Laycock, in the firm of J. 
Laycock & Son. They had sawmills in Ack- 
ley, Pa., and Black Rock, which is part of 
3uffalo, specializing in timbers, piling and 
railroad ties. After his father’s death, he 
established the Laycock Lumber Co., of 
which he was president, and was active in 
business up to several years ago. For the 
past thirty-eight years he had an office in 
the Ellicott Square Building. Surviving are 
four daughters and one son. 


STURGIS R. BODINE, 52, president of the 
Cross-Bodine Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
died suddenly May 27. He had been under a 
physician’s care for several months. Mr. 
Bodine was born in Chicago. He went West 
as a young man and worked for several years 
for the Wendling-Nathan Co. in Portland, 
Ore., and in 1913 was sent to Seattle to open 
a branch office. In 1914 Mr. Bodine with R 
M. Cross, formed the Cross-Bodine Lumber 
Co. Cross withdrew at the end of six months 
and Mr. Bodine continued to head the com- 
pany. Surviving are his widow and a son. 


_ THOMAS CARLISLE, 16, son of William A. 
Carlisle, owner of the Carlisle Lumber Co. at 
Onalaska, Wash., was fatally injured May 28, 
when the automobile he was driving was 
struck by another car, which witnesses de- 
clared, had crashed through an arterial at 
high speed. Accompanied by a classmate, 
young Carlisle was returning home from 
school. He died a few minutes after being 
taken to a hospital. The youth is survived 
by his parents and a brother, William Jr. 
The family was preparing for an European 
trip at the time of the tragedy. 


LUKE E. WRIGHT, 55, prominent east 
Texas lumberman, died suddenly May 23 at 
Cleveland, Tex., where he was general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Lumber Co. Ten years 
ago he left Lufkin, where he owned five 
lumber mills, and moved to Houston in which 
city he worked several years as an inde- 
pendent lumber salesman. His widow, two 
daughters, one brother and a sister survive. 


ANCIL WRIGHT, 50, owner and general 
manager of the Cedarville (Ohio) Lumber 
Co. for fourteen years, died May 19 in a 
hospital at Columbus. Mr. Wright was a 
farmer most of his life, and entered the 
lumber business upon his retirement from 
the soil. He was a 32nd degree Mason. His 
widow, two brothers, two .sisters, and his 
parents are left. 


WILLIAM C. COLE, 56, secretary and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., and a director 
of the concern, died in New York, May 27. 
He had been in the eastern city for several 
weeks on business. He became associated 
with the flooring company in 1922. Mr, Cole 


leaves his widow, a son, one daughter, three 
brothers and a sister. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR BETTS, 66, former 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia and Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, died April 20. 
He entered the lumber business founded by 
his father, Col. Charles M. Betts, and was 
secretary of the firm until 1917. Mr. Betts 
is survived by his widow, a daughter and 
three sons. 

FRED P. SIEVERS, 56, for many years 
sales manager of the wholesale department 
of Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, died May 21, following poor health the 
last three years. Mr. Sievers became asso- 
ciated with the Dubuque concern in 1898. 
Surviving him are his widow, two sons and 
two daughters. 


FRED LEGLER, 55, proprietor of the re- 
tail lumber firm of M. Legler & Son, Valley 
Falls, Kans., died May 19. He had been in 
the lumber business since 1904. His father, 
Mell Legler, was one of the pioneer lumber- 
men of Kansas. Mr. Legler leaves his widow, 
mother, and sisters, 


ERNEST C. DAGEFORDE, 51, a member of 
the Dageforde Lumber Co., Hast Peoria, IIl., 
died May 23. He entered the lumber industry 
with the Spellman Co. of Lacon, IIll., several 
years ago, but in 1924 became associated 
with the Dageforde concern. Surviving are 
a daughter, two brothers and two sisters. 


MRS. W. E. McCLUNG, 60, wife of the 
president of the Newton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., died 
May 25. Mr. McClung is a past president 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
~ ree Her husband and a daughter are 
e 
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J. B. MARTIN, 57, sales manager Buell 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Dallas, Tex., 
died May 28 at his home. He had been in 
the lumber business in Dallas thirty-five 
years, and aided in the development of sev- 
eral real estate additions. Surviving are 
his widow, three sons, a daughter and one 
sister. 


WILLIAM MATHESON, 69, vice president 
of the Fraser Cos. (Ltd.), Edmundston, N. B., 
died May 29. He had served his companies 
for forty-two years in Fredericton mills and 
at the head office in Edmundston. Mr. 
Matheson is survived by his widow and ten 
children. 


SAMUEL A. LINCOLN, 74, secretary-treas- 
urer F. M. Slagle & Co., Alton, Iowa, died 
May 14 £=Mr. Lincoln was well known in 
Sioux City as a Mason, a Republican and a 


lumberman. His widow, two daughters and 
a son survive. 
FRANK J. WILLIAMS, 64, Texas repre- 


sentative of the National Lumber & Creo- 
soting Co., Texarkana, Ark., died May 19. 
Mr. Williams formerly operated a sawmill 
at Blanchard, La. His widow and a daugh- 
ter survive. 


JOHN C. GRIMM, who for the past twenty 
years had been superintendent of the Union 
Mill & Lumber Co. at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
died there May 29, following an illness of 
five years. He is survived by three sons and 
by two daughters. 


G. HORACE UPDIKE, 45, treasurer of the 
Updike-Kennedy Co. (Inc.), Trenton, N. J., 
died May 28. He had been connected with 
the company since 1915. Mr. Updike leaves 
his widow, two daughters, and his mother. 


A. E. RADER, director of the Schaller 
Young Lumber Co., Edgerton, Wis., with 
which he was connected for thirty years, 
died May 13. His widow and a daughter 
survive. 


ARTHUR KIRTLAND RABE, president 
Commercial Sash & Door Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died May 22. 


News From Lumber Centers 


(Continued from Page 67) 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A good vol- 
ume of orders is coming from both export 
and domestic buyers, with practically no 
change in prices asked or offered. Some feel 
that prices should further advance. All 
groups of domestic consumers are in the 
market. Furniture manufacturers report a 
nice volume of business booked at recent 
shows and are buying hardwoods steadily. 
Automobile body plants continue in the mar- 
ket, as new models are now in preparation. 
Box and crate manufacturers are buying 
some hardwoods. Sales to retail dealers are 
of satisfactory volume. Demand from manu- 
facturers of oak flooring is fairly steady but 
is not as active as it was a few weeks ago. 
Export demand has been exceptionally good, 
some sizable orders having been placed by 
consumers in England at good prices, so ex- 
porters are already pretty well booked up for 
the summer months. Weather conditions 
have been ideal but the average manufac- 
turer is not putting surplus stocks on his 
yards. 


Houston, Tex. 


Texas had almost continuous rains for 
three weeks, so orders have not been coming 
in as rapidly as mill shipments have been 
made. Building demand continues active, and 
with clear weather the mills are expecting 
a large volume of business. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Prices generally re- 
main firm, but a few mills are putting out 
special lists, which have a tendency to slow 
up buying. No. 3 continues scarce, with prices 
high compared with No. 2. Wet weather has 
materially interfered with production of small 
mills, and their stocks have not dried out 
as they normally would. The export market 
continues strong, with prices firm, there hav- 
ing been several large orders for timbers and 
yard stock placed during the past two weeks, 

HARDWOODS—Heavy rains in eastern 
Texas have shut down practically all mills, 
and it will be ten days to three weeks before 
they will be able to resume operations. A 
number of items are _ scarce, particularly 
cypress shop and better, and FAS red gum 


and 5/-, 6/- and 8/4 No. 1 and better oak. 
The demand has been disappointing. 


SHINGLES—The shingle market continues 
very weak, and occasionally a distress car in 
transit is sold at very low prices. The yards 
are well stocked and are not buying even at 
bargain prices. Lower grades are in surplus 
supply, and while it is difficult to buy No. 1 
Perfections and No. 1 XXXXX, prices on 
these two items have declined, apparently in 
sympathy with those of lower grades. Lath 
demand is good and prices are firm. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—Although the tone 
of the Pacific Coast freight and charter mar- 
ket may be described as somewhat easier, 
according to General Steamship Corp.’s May 
report, business was, nevertheless, generally 
well maintained, both as regards parcels and 
full cargoes. Rates remained more or less 
at the same levels. The report shows twenty 
lumber charters were fixed compared with 
23 in April. Of the 20, 13 were from ports 
in British Columbia, with 7 designated as 
from Pacific Coast. No full cargo charters 
have been reported for United Kingdom and 
Continental ports, but parcel business has 
been fairly active at rates in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 to 55 shillings, depending upon 
ports of discharge. Several vessels were fixed 
on lump-sum for full cargoes to Japan at 
rates that should work out somewhat in the 
neighborhood of berth rates, i. e., $6 on baby 
squares, $6.50 on large squares, and $8.75 on 
logs. Exporters report that during the last 
few days of the month there was a falling off 
in lumber inquiry. Several vessels were fixed 
for China for full cargoes on lump sums that 
will be closely equivalent to the berth rates, 
i. e., $6.75 on lumber and $8 on logs to 
Shanghai, with 50 cents additional for North 
China ports. The Australian market con- 
tinues fairly firm, with liner rates in the 
neighborhood of $7.50 and $8. Inquiry is 
heard and vessels continue to be chartered 
on lump-sum basis for this trade. One ves- 
sel was reported as fixed from British Co- 
lumbia to South Africa on a lump-sum basis 
for June loading. Little or no inquiry was 
reported for full intercoastal cargoes from 
the United States, and liner rate remains at 
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$12.50 a thousand until July 1, at which time 
it will be $13. Three vessels were fixed from 
British Columbia to U. S. North Hatteras, at 
rates in the neighborhood of $10. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Although demand 
eased off a little in the last month, it is 
coming in very satisfactory volume from all 
eastern territory, especially east of Chicago. 
Sugar pine prices are very firm. While prices 
are steady on Ponderosa No. 2 common and 
better, those on No. 3 common and lower are 
soft. Uppers continue to be reported scarce 
by mills, with prices very firm. One large 
company reports cutting down its box mate- 
rial production to take care of lumber re- 
quirements. Mills are busy keeping up with 
orders. Practically all lumber moving east 
goes by rail. Due to spotted winter snow 
conditions, pine lumber operations in several 
districts were delayed, while in others work 
was started earlier than usual. 

REDWOOD EXPORTS—While current ex- 
port demand is a little weak, due to arrival 
of shipments at their destinations, it is be- 
lieved that the outlook is very favorable. 
Shipments so far this year are reported as 
about 40 percent above the same period last 
year, with orders running about 20 percent 
higher. Orders continue to come principally 
from Australia, South Africa and New Zea- 
land, Other countries in the market are 
United Kingdom, Panama, Salvador and Peru. 
The demand is for dry clear uppers, with 
prices firm. 

DOUGLAS FIR—tThe construction of the 
1939 World’s Fair on Yerba Buena shoals, the 
site for which is now being filled in, will 
be an important factor in the local market 
for fir over the next few years. A recent 
contract let for the building of four ferry 
slips calls for two million feet of lumber and 
around 5,000 piles. All the lumber, with the 
exception of very small amounts of oak and 
cedar, is fir. The job is to start in 30 days, 
and will take about six months. Some 3,000 
fir piles were used in the preliminary work 
for filling in the shoals. 

PAYROLLS—The largest gain in total 
weekly payrolls of each of the major groups 
of California manufacturing industries for 
April was noted in the “Sawmills and Log- 
ging” industry, where a 50 percent increase 
was registered over April last year. The 
number of employees was up 18.2 percent 
over the same period last year. 


CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Trade, 
for the four weeks, May 4 to May 29, in- 
clusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
May 29, 1936, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1935: 

















Receipts 
Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
May 4 to (1936 142,198 47,881 94,317 
May 29 $1935 93,476 29,077 64,399 
Inc. or dec.. +48,722 +18,804 §+29,918 
Jan.1lto (1936 652,155 212,036 440,119 
May 29 $1935 471,519 147,569 323,950 
Inc. or dec... +180,636 +64,467 §+116,169 
Shingles— 
May 4to (1936 26,121 18,694 7,427 
May 29 $1935 17,779 23,922 *6,143 
Inc. or dec... + 8,34 —5,228 §+13,570 
Jan.1lto (1936 90,552 72,378 18,174 
May 29 $1935 77,338 83,464 *6,126 
Inc. or dec... +13,214 —11,086 §+24,300 


*Shipments above receipts. 
§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1936 and 1935 net receipts. 





Negotiates for Large Block of 


Montana Timber 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 1.—It is reported here 
that the J. Neils Lumber Co., of Libby, Mont., 
is completing negotiations for the purchase of a 
large body of timber in the western part of 
Lincoln County, Montana, which would clean 
up all the holdings of the former Libby Lumber 
Co. The Neils company also recently pur- 
chased 3 million feet’ of white pine logs in the 
Sandpoint (Idaho) district, from the Humbird 
Lumber Co. This is high grade timber, and 
the logs are to be shipped to the Libby mill 
for manufacture, 
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WANTED 














Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Employees 


WANTED: GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


For Lumber and Building Material Yard operating 
Special Millwork Plant in large Indiana city. Musi 
be capable of taking over complete supervision of 
Woodworking plant (normally employing thirty- 
five men), including estimating, detailing and bill- 
ing; also the labor of unloading, filling orders and 
delivery of lumber and building material yard. 
Give full information as to experience, age, physi- 
cal record, names of last three employers and 
salary expected, 
Address “W. 68,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: TIMBER MAN 


Capable of estimating timber and buying logs, for 
good size Louisiana hardwood mill. State age and 
salary expected; also furnish references. 

Address ‘“‘W. 69,’”" care American Lumberman. 











Salesmen 


SALESMEN 


For northern Illinois, southern Wisconsin, and 
southwestern Iowa territories, by established lum- 
ber wholesaler; a proposition that will appeal to 
salesmen already working those territories. Would 
consider applicants with only lumber yard or sash 
9 door factory experience if 25 to 35 years 
of age. 

Address ““W. 64,’’ care American Lumberman. 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 


gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman, 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED 


Employees 


Panne 


EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 


Can buy a working interest in live, excellently lo- 
cated, long established retail lumber, hardware and 
paint business in the Middle West. Should be able 
to invest fifteen to twenty thousand dollars, and be 
able to take complete charge of the accounting 
and financial end of the business, such as keeping 
up the books, making out and maintaining operat- 
ing budgets, inventory controls, etc. Lumber ex- 
perience is desirable but not necessary. In reply- 
ing state age, experience, nationality and religion, 

any. 

Address ‘“‘W. 51,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED: COMPETENT MACHINIST 


State experience, age, number in family, if any, 
and references. Position is open in sawmill in 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 

Address Box 406, Marinette, Wis. 


























WANTED: A LIVE WIDE AWAKE SALESMAN 


By an established Southern Wholesaler handling 
Yellow Pine and West Coast woods, for Western 
New York and Eastern Ohio territory. Please 
give full information first letter. 

Address “‘W. 66,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMEN 


Now contacting Lumber Yards, Planing Mills 
and/or Lath Mills for specialty cords such as 
Lath Yarns, Sash Cords, etc. 

Address “W. 73,” care American Lumberman. 








HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Employment 


ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 


Position wanted: Thoroughly experienced taking off 
odd or stock millwork, lumber and building mate- 
rials from plans, detailing, billing, drawing house 
plans, selling, experienced on remodeling work. 
ddress ‘‘W. 43,”’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


Experienced lumberman, thoroughly experienced in 
lumber, coal, millwork, paints and hardware, with 
chance for advancement. Good references; speak 
German; employed; investigate this. 

Address “W. 46,” care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN 
Millwork, thoroughly experienced. Can also bill 
and detail into mill. Prefer Rocky Mountain Region. 
Address “‘W. 47,”" care American Lumberman. 


EXP’D L.UMBER SALESMAN WANTS JOB 
Representing good mill or high class wholesaler in 
Indiana and/or Southern Illinois. Have established 
business. Salary or drawing account. 

ddress ‘‘W. 49,” care American Lumberman. 











EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Married man of thirty-six desires position as mana- 
ger of retail lumber yard, now employed in same 
capacity but want to make a change. Can furnish 
A-1 references; 16 years’ business experience. 
Address ‘“‘W. 53,”" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WTD. AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Over 12 years’ experience as manager of retail 
lumber. as fair knowledge of paint and hard- 
ware. Now employed. Will go anywhere; can fur- 
nish best references. 

Address ‘‘W. 54,”" care American Lumberman. 








OPENING FOR SUPERINTENDENT 
Western pine specialty manufacturing plant. State 
experience, salary expected. 

Address “‘W. 74,” care American Lumberman. 








LUMBER SALESMAN 


Wants Direct Mill Connection—Central 
Territory. ’ 
Address “‘W. 78,”’ care American Lumberman. 


Illinois 
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